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THE present article does not profess to be a biographical 
sketch of S. R. Hirsch. I do not think that the time has. 
arrived when such a biography could or should be written. 
Great as the influence was which he wielded during his life- 
time, the real fruits of his activity are only just beginning to 
ripen. Before an account of his life can be of lasting advan- 
tage, his name must have first become more the common pro- 
perty of the Jewish nation at large. Personal animosities, 
which, although almost entirely silenced, may nevertheless 
still be lurking here and there, must completely vanish. His 
works must first become known to a greater circle of readers 
by translations from the German, partly into Hebrew, and 
partly into the vernacular tongues of countries outside Ger- 
many. Moreover a sketch of the life of S. R. Hirsch would 
either by far exceed the space which can possibly be assigned 
to an article ina Review, or it would have to be contracted 
so as to degenerate into a dry catalogue of accomplishments 
which were possessed by him, without the possibility of pro- 
perly illustrating even one of them. All I propose to do is to 
try to turn the attention of the English Jewish public to a 
man who is little known to them, se a influence is never- 
theless not without effect upon some of them, though they may 
be unconscious of it ; to set in its proper light only one of 
the many great achievements of this man; namely his mode 
of procedure in evolving the ideas of which Judaism is the 
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representative, and to try to recognise the real position he 
occupies among the philosophers of Jewish religion. All this 
is only a small but not an unimportant point in his long life, 
so full of profound thought, of indefatigable activity ; but I 
think it best not to attempt any more for the present. Some 
readers, on perusing the following pages, will perhaps suspect 
me of suffering from that disease which Macaulay wittily calls 
the dues Boswelliana, “ the disease of admiration to which all 
biographers, translators, editors, all, in short, who employ 
themselves in illustrating the lives or the writings of others, 
are peculiarly exposed.” It is a suspicion which I am _ parti- 
cularly anxious to rouse. For only by means of such won- 
dering doubt as to who that man may be who is able to 
awaken such admiration as a hero of thought and action, can 
I hope to reap the gratification of inducing some of my 
readers to investigate his works and deeds for themselves. 
About the results of such investigation I am unconcerned. 
—Perhaps it is also necessary to mention that Iam in no 
way related to the deceased Rabbi who is the subject of this 
article. The identity of surname is a mere coincidence. 


There is no period in Jewish history in which Jews have 
not been influenced by external events and circumstances. 
No man ever fails to be so affected ; it is in his nature, it is 
one of the elements which constitute man. Jews were not, 
in reference to their human instincts, placed by the Creator 
either above or below humanity. Whether considered as 
forming a religion or a race, or both, they are equally with 
others a factor in the aggregate of beings of which mankind 
cor.sists. It might therefore be considered as a truth so 
evident that it were superfluous to mention it, that Jews are 
and were at all ages, children of their time. How comes it 
then that this saying nevertheless conveys no truism, that it 
expresses a fact, the enunciation of which is not mere com- 
monplace, but a truth of which it is necessary that we should 
now and then be reminded, which has been and may be again 
disputed ? The reason is this. Whatever theorists may ad- 
vance to the contrary, it is indisputable that the Jews form a 
factor, a well defined, well distinguishable element in the vast 
multitude of separate groups of which mankind is composed. 
Ignore it or avow it, rejoice at it or regret it, the fact is not 
subject to the views, to the wishes, of this or that philosopher 
or moralist. Jews have collectively characteristics of their 
own ; they possess them and adhere to them, or rather, they 
are possessed and held fast by them in spite of the innumer- 
able vicissitudes in their history, in spite of the strongest in- 
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fluences from without, tending to destroy and utterly efface 
everything which might stamp the mark of individuality on 
the children of Jacob. Heaven and earth have combined to 
amalgamate them with the rest of humanity, to cause them 
to be as completely lost among the nations of the earth as the 
Pheenicians and Trojans of old; but neither different climate 
nor different soil has proved uncongenial to the vitality of 
that distinctiveness. Crime of the deepest dye, virtuous as- 
pirations in point of intention of the highest order, have 
combined, have acted separately, to annihilate it, by brute 
force, by o— persuasions, by contemptuous degradation, by 
enticing allurements. But neither could wholesale massacre 
turn, nor the most degrading laws shame, nor the most flat- 
tering prospects decoy the Jews out of their peculiarities. 
But are then the Jews an order of beings by themselves ? 
‘Is the construction of their bodies, the constitution of their 
intellects; are their moral perceptions, their susceptibilities for 
pain and pleasure, different from those of the rest of mankind ? 
Certainly not. The Jews are neither more nor less than human. 
They are, however, one of the many groups, which, though in 
the aggregate making up the sum of mankind, yet are totally 
different from one another. But those distinguishing marks 
are of different strength, of greater or smaller tenacity in the 
various groups. Many of the latter are so seriously influenced 
by external events as not to be able to sustain their individu- 
ality ; they amalgamate with the groups with which they 
come in contact. The Jews on the contrary areso essentially 
impregnated by that which gives them their individuality, 
that no influences, however strong, have hitherto been able to 
obliterate and finally extinguish their special characteristics. 
Under such circumstances it is certainly worth noticing that 
even they must obey the general human law of being acted 
upon by the modifying influences of time and circumstances. 
It is certainly worth while to inquire in how far the changes 
thus wrought are mechanical, in how far they are chemical ; 
and where the boundary lies beyond which no motors from 
without are able to penetrate. For while it is true that 
powerful agencies have been constantly at work to deprive 
them of their peculiarities ; these efforts from without are as 
nothing when compared with the tendencies destructive to 
that individuality which were unintermittently at work 
within the body of Judaism. Susceptible of every change 
which is going on around them, keenly alive to their solitary 
position whenever it proves a source of degradation or 
oppression; sensitive to every sneer and gibe so lavishly 
bestowed on whatever is rightly or wrongly considered by 
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others to be peculiar to them, highly impressible, whenever- 
it is permitted them, to the revolutions which take place 
in the religious, social, and political conditions of the people 
among whom they dwell; there were always men in their 
midst who thought it to be their duty not only themselves 
to cast off everything which reminded others of that exclusive 
and solitary position, but also to induce their brethren to- 
join them in such efforts. They actually believed in the: 
possibility of such a consummation. They saw in that which 
singles out the Jews only some outer garb, of which it was. 
- obligatory and perfectly easy to divest themselves at will, 
partially or entirely. More than that. The Jews, whenever: 
allowed to do so, have always taken a lively part in the 
progress of knowledge ; they never were behind their time 
in mental and intellectual movements. Nor have the checks 
put upon them with the purpose of excluding them from such 
participation always proved efficacious. Then that universal 
propensity of imitation has always been especially prominent 
in them; the desire to be like others has been the cause of 
many of their excellencies, of many of their foibles. But, 
however successful such incentives from within were with 
some individuals, or with some communities, in certain 
localities and at certain times, it was they who gave them- 
selves up to these levelling influences that were the losers. 
Judaism was lost to them. They were lost among the nations 
and their place knows them no more; Judaism in its per- 
manent existence was not affected. 

But there were other and greater men than those alluded to, 
who wanted to bring ~ bout a union of that which appeared con- 
flicting between Judaism and the highand noble aspirations 
of other nations. Their ambition was to be and to remain Jews, 
and at the same time to enjoy all those intellectual privileges 
which were the pride and the glory of the great men around 
them. A noble ambition indeed! The Jews had been struck 
by the great efforts of the Greek philosophers in the scrutiny 
of self,God, and nature. They learnt to recognise all that was 
divinely beautiful in the Greek forms of expressing thought, 
both in prose and poetry. The Arab literature with its modi- 
fications of Greek philosophy,with its original forms of poetry 
and style dazzled their eyes. Was it not a noble aspiration 
to reconcile these elements with Jewish lore and Jewish prac- 
tices? To reconcile. Did they then conflict, and if so, was 
a reconciliation possible? They never stopped to inquire. 
Conflict certainly there was. Foreign elements were sought 
to be identified with Jewish ideas and customs. Conceptions 
and views as divergent as possible had to be declared iden- 
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“tical. Only one of three things was possible. The results of 
extraneous knowledge being recognised as indisputable, the 
Jewish elements had to yield and make room for the intro- 
‘duction of those intruders who henceforth were to have the 
predominance or the sole mastery of the field, or a modus 
vivendi had to be found between the two. The foreign ele- 
ments being assumed to be unassailable, but the Jewish 
principles and laws equally so, a bridge had to be constructed 
to span the gap between the two opposite fields of cognition, 
both had to be brought to one level. Of course neither of the 
two came off scot-free. On either side many a picturesque 
hill had to be levelled down to the ground. Many a ravine 
so useful in saving the country from inundations had to be 
stopped up. But what will not consummate engineering 
_ skill accomplish? Why should not Jews have something 
to show in the way of philosophy of religion ? Were Saadiah, 
Gabirol, Maimonides less earnest in their adherence to their 
religion than Scotus Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, Albertus 
Magnus to theirs? Or were the former less acquainted 
with the philosophical doctrines of their time; were they 
of smaller intellectual capacity than the latter? Certainly 
not. The truth is, the mode of philosophising reached these 
two groups, independently, by the same law of nature. 
It never occurred to them to doubt its validity. The one 
group as well as the other, and many more of the same 
aspirations and tendencies, proceeded spontaneously, and 
without knowing of each other, on very similar paths. 
Both the one and the other group possessed a knowledge 
of Aristotle at second or third hand. His doctrines were 
acknowledged by them, but had to be moulded and re- 
moulded so as to harmonize with, or, at least, so as not 
to be in direct opposition to their religious professions. But 
neither cared to follow up their positions to their last 
consequences. And when we turn to that Jewish philoso- 
pher, whose philosophical work was really of influence, 
was read and highly valued by the greatest men in Israel, 
can he be said to have bridged over the gulf in a satisfactory 
manner? Are the rational explanations which he gives of 
many of the precepts of the Mosaic law of such a nature as 
to satisfy the doubting mind? Would a waverer in the field 
of religion, hesitating whether to fulfil the enactments as 
laid down in Maimonides’ Yad Hachazaka or to abandon 
the practice of these precepts as irrational—would he be con- 
verted into an ardent observer of these laws merely by taking 
into consideration the arguments preferred in the philo- 
Ssophical work of the same author? Does not the gap, which 
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Maimonides would fain have filled up between Judaism and 
that which at his time was called philosophy, yawn between 
the Yad Hachazaka and the More Nebuchim of the same man ? 

This is what many people of his and of succeeding cen- 
turies have seen. The third possibility alluded to became a 
reality in thesemen. They were not prepared to surrender the 
faith and the practices of their fathers for doctrines that came 
to them in foreign garb from without. Nor were they satis- 
fied to balance themselves on the rope which was thought to 
connect the two opposite banks. They therefore rejected 
every guidance from philosophy and lived only in their religion. 
It has become a custom to divide the adherents and opponents. 
of Maimonides into two parties, and to call his followers the 
lovers of light and knowledge, and his antagonists the lovers of 
darkness and the haters of science. It will take some time,some 
centuries perhaps, before such irrational cant will disappear 
from the books of history; before either of these parties will 
have its own place allotted it in the mental and religious 
revolutions of nankind. When Kant, in conscious opposition 
to all philosophers who preceded him, denies that pure reason 
will ever be able to demonstrate the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul, and nevertheless maintains this 
God and that immortality, and asserts that the belief in them 
is demanded by practical reason;—when he investigates one 
by one the philosophical proofs of these doctrines as given by 
his predecessors only to reject them, and yet is driven to 
assume their propositions by his moral consciousness; it 
will certainly not enter the mind of any sensible being to 
accuse Kant of being a lover of darkness, an opponent of the 
free use of the mental capacities of man. How many men are 
there, even in our days—if any there be—who will subscribe 
to Maimonides’ philosophical doctrines; who will adopt as 
their own, who will call really rational, every one of the ex- 
planations he gives of the various Jewish laws? And why 
then load with reproaches the men who saw the insufficiency 
of Maimonides’ method, and in the choice between the elements. 
from without and that which was offered them, the Jews, by 
their own Judaism, declared for the latter? They did not 
trouble themselves to find a mode of conciliation ; some of them 
from incapacity, some from unwillingness, and some from a 
consciousness of the impossibility of arriving at any satisfac- 
tory result. Ina similar manner it has become acustom with 
a certain section of Jewish scholars to speak in terms of con- 
demnation, and in terms of condemnation only, of the mystical 
element which played so important a part in the history of the 
Jewish religion. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, such 
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Mysticism to be foreign to the doctrines and objects of Judaism. 
Let us grant that all and every single proposition averred by 
the Cabbala rests on error. Let us admit that all these pro- 
found mystical speculations rooted in Neo-Platonism, and in 
some other more ancient systems, were imported from without 
and adapted to the Jewish beliefsand customs. Let it be even 
so. Are therefore the Jews to be blamed for having done that 
which all thinking men of Europe have done at certain times ? 
Why should not the Jews be also, in respect to Mysticism, the 
children of their time? There is certainly nothing disparag- 
ing to the Jews in the fact that they were in some respects 
the forerunners of a time in which Mysticism was one of the 
powerful weapons by which the authority of the schools was 
effectively undermined, and the way paved for modern philo- 
sophy. For Mysticism is one of the human instincts. It 
prompts men to seek a profounder knowledge of, a closer 
communion with things supernatural, with the Deity. Neither 
the teachings of Aristotle,nor the higher ideas of Neo-Platonism 
could satisfy that craving. The supposed Areopagite Diony- 
sius, Scotus Erigena, Master Eckhart, Nicholaus Cusanus, Pico 
of Mirandula, Paracelsus, Giordano Bruno, Jacob Bohme, and 
many, many more, are treated with the greatest respect by 
the historiographers of philosophy. A proper place is assigned 
to each of these men, and to the followers and schools con- 
nected with their names. Their teachings are expounded, 
their greater or lesser importance in the development of 
intellectual knowledge carefully weighed. Several of these 
men had taken essential parts of their systems from the Jewish 
Cabbala. Why then should not the Cabbalists be treated with 
the same respect, with the same deference, by the Jews? To 
treat them exclusively in a condemnatory manner, to have 
nothing to spare for them except sneers and derision, shows 
little of the true spirit of historical research. 

But when we come to consider that which may be called 
the philosophical portion of this Jewish Mysticism, we meet 
with propositions of which it may well be doubted whether 
they reproduce thoughts which are inherent in Judaism, and 
are consequently evolved out of it, whether they are not rather 
such ideas which, although in themselves not antagonistic to 
anything Jewish, are yet the fruits of a cogitation outside 
Judaism, brought in harmony with its tenets and pronounced 
objects. But, while in philosophy it depended upon the frame 
of mind of the philosopher whether philosophy or religion 
should have the ascendancy in the conflict, in the case of 
Mysticism it was invariably adopted to make the behests 
of religion paramount over any opposite conclusions of the 
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Cabbala. Practically it was the same with the philosophers, 
and almost without exception with Jews and non-Jews, 
philosophy was the handmaid of religion. Not a jot was 
sacrificed, even by the greatest advocates of welding together 
philosophy with religion, of the latter to the former. 

The philosophical researches of the Jews were neither 
independent nor progressive. Philosophy was as dogmatic as, 
if not much more so than, religion itself. The philosophy of 
Aristotle, as far as it could be known from translations and 
excerpts, had reached its zenith in Avicebron or Gabirol. To 
him some Christian philosophers of the Middle Ages turned 
for information, not knowing that they were consulting a 
Jewish author. In him they found means for harmonising 
thought, which means Aristotelianism as they knew it, with 
their particular religious persuasions. For the rest Scholas- 
ticism gradually withered ; all that was fertile and inspiriting 
in it having been used up long ago. But it took a long time 
before philosophy came to be that which is in our days dig- 
nified by that name. Humanism had first to show to the 
astonished eye of Europe the real Aristotle, had to disclose 
the speculations of Plato. The thinkers of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries had to take account of Neo- 
Platonism. A general wave of Mysticism, which went, in 
profundity and intenseness of religious craving, much beyond 
anything the Neo-Platonists could offer, moved the thinking 
minds of Germany and Italy, and satisfied the spiritual thirst 
in a much higher degree than was possible for the decrepit, 
sapless Scholasticism to do. 

Pico of Mirandula had taken the Jewish Cabbala within 
the range of his speculations. Reuchlin discovered for 
Christian Europe the Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, and 
added a branch of research and knowledge to those already 
existing. Reuchlin stood, in his mode of thought, exactly on 
the level of his age. In literature he was a Humanist; in 
philosophy he had a leaning to the Mysticism of his time; 
but he was distinguished among his contemporaries by the 
immense extent of his reading, by his overpowering love for 
his newly-discovered Hebrew literature, and by the keenness 
and purity of his moral perceptions. He eagerly laid hand 
on all the genuine and supposititious Cabbalistical books he 
could obtain, and tried to prove Christianity from the Cabbala 
and the Talmud in the same manner as previous ages had 
tried to prove it from Aristotle. 

The European intellect had then to undergo the friction 
produced by the struggles for and against the reformation of 
the Church. The science of nature took a flight never 
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attempted before. The investigation of nature commenced 
to be based on observation and experiment instead of mere 
speculation. The modern philosophy was being gradually 
prepared step by step. The way was paved by a Telesius, 
a Campanella, and above all, by Giordano Bruno. The latter 
showed himself a product of past centuries in his theory of 
the harmony of contradictories; yet points in his Pantheism 
to Cusanus, who preceded him, and to Spinoza, by whom he 
was succeeded, and in the exposition of the nature of his 
monads, foreshadowed Leibnitz’s theory. And thus it took 
a long time before German, and more particularly English 
thought, led up to that new era of philosophy which was 
introduced by Kant, and has not come to a close yet. 

The Jews took little or no part in these movements. The 
reason is threefold. First, oppression was, especially in Ger- 
‘many, of such a nature as to surpass in cruelty even the 
sufferings they had to undergo in the Middle Ages. Where 
the right of their existence was questioned, and the confines 
in which their enemies kept them apart from the bulk of 
their fellow-men were most justly blessed by them, because 
they afforded them shelter against violence, where all the 
’ levers and resources of the law were put in motion to keep 
them in a state of degradation, it cannot be wondered at that 
they remained excluded from the general march of science ; 
that they were unacquainted with the revolutions in the 
development of knowledge, which—it must not be forgotten 
—was not among their Christian neighbours the common 
property of the every-day labourer, tradesman, merchant, 
but only of the learned few. The second reason was the 
nature of the religion for which the Jews suffered, and which 
alone preserved them from extinction. The laws which they 
observed kept them in breath from the beginning of the year 
till the end. Every day, every action of life brought its 
duties. What with others was a mere gratification of bodily 
desires was with them the fulfilment of God’s will. And thus 
the satisfaction of having, to the best of their intentions, 
lived up to their duties, richly compensated them for the 
absence of the comforts and privileges of others; kept their 
envy down, appeased their many spiritual instincts, made 
them contented, and armed them with patience and endurance. 
And thirdly, as for their rational, moral, and purely religious 
propensities, who can say that, with their Bible, their Tal- 
mud, and Midrashim, their More Nebuchim and Choboth 
Halebaboth, their Cabbala and Mussar Sforim, their Maassa 
books, and Tseeno Ureno, their spiritual instincts were dead, 
their moral perceptions blunt, their intellectual capacities 
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unoccupied, their longing to commune with God ungratified 7 
There was plenty of material for thought and feeling, which 
they fostered and cultivated, and explored, and discussed, and 
which made their forcibly isolated position tolerable, and 
which kept fresh in their souls everything which is noble 
and sublime in the nature of man. 

But things took another turn. Revolutions took place in 
the intellectual, the social, the political aspects of Europe, in 
the world of action and the world of thought. The conditions 
and the ideas of the Jews affected each other reciprocally. The 
cry for liberty and equality which resounded in every nook 
and corner, and which, when artificially stifled, broke forth 
all the more vigorously, penetrated also the abodes and the 
hearts of the Jews. They ardently longed to take part in the 
general movement, and to adapt the aspirations of society at. 
large to their faith. The movement among the non-Jews to 
attain the summit of liberty and of equality could not but 
overthrow partly or wholly the boundaries which separated the 
Jews from all participation in the intellectual and political 
stir of the age. It seemed as if an era were commencing for 
the Jews, instigated both from within and from without, such 
as had never existed since the Exile. But that which hap- 
pened to society at large happened also to the Jews. In the 
struggle for liberty and equality there were undoubtedly 
those who not only understood these words in their noblest 
conception, but also perceived the limits of their feasibility. 
These were no doubt the best, and at the same time, the most 
useful benefactors of their age, but their number was small. 
From these downwards representatives of every shade, every 
gradation in the conception of these two sublime ideas ex- 
isted ; even to such, and they were the majority, who grasped 
at these names with enthusiasm and ardour, but without the 
slightest reflection. They never thought of the confines 
within which only liberty and equality can be exercised. The 
very suggestion that such limits existed appeared to them 
contradictory to the ideas themselves. Liberty unlimited, 
unbounded, not listening to reason, not tied to any guiding 
principle ; a liberty pure and simple, as they thought, in 
politics, in religion, in literature, in social life, in family re- 
lations ; equality in which the good would balance the wicked, 
the ounce would balance the pound—a liberty and equality 
than which no greater slavery can be imagined, subversive: 
of every free thought, of every wholesome principle, of 
obedience to the laws of nature, to the laws of the human 
heart. <A liberty and equality which could not but end in 
the most unscrupulous oppression, in the direst confusion. 
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“The words liberty and equality,” Schiller says, “resound, 
and bands of assassins roam about. Women become hyenas,. 
and make terror their sport.” A strange coincidence ! 

Well, of this terrible drama of the macrocosmos of European 
and American society, we find a faint reflection in the micro- 
cosmos of Jewish life. The new departure, which is most 
conveniently connected with the name of Mendelssohn, showed 
in its development every shade and gradation of the adaptation 
of the general ideas, the general revolutions, the general hue 
and cry, to their own narrow sphere. Every single grade 
between the two extremes, from the noblest workers in the 
cause of general enlightenment of their brethren to the lowest 
instincts of fanaticism, ostensibly for the same purpose, came 
to the front. All degrees, from the strictest adherence to the 
written and oral traditions to the most undisguised repudia- 


_ tion of anything and everything which reminded of Judaism, 


were represented. In nature as in history, it is difficult to fix 
strict lines of demarcation. It is doubtful whether the last 
step on this ladder of opinions must be said to be occupied by 
those so-called enlightened Jews, merchants in a large way of 
business, scholars in expectation or actual possession of emolu- 
ments and honour, who openly abjured Judaism and turned 
Christians ; or whether we have to think in this respect of those 
who just stopped short of this last proceeding. The vocabu- 
lary employed by the advocates of the new direction against 
such as insisted upon the maintenance of traditions in theory 
and practice, was not new. It had been long in use by 
Christians in discussing differences which had a resemblance 
to the points at issue between Jews and Jews, and it was 
indiscriminately adopted by the defenders of modern Judaism. 
Fanaticism, intolerance, self-deception, deception of others, 
obscurantism, hatred of knowledge, pious frauds, impious 
frauds, inconsistency, hypocrisy, and scores more of such 
flatteries were lavishly bestowed upon the adherents of tra- 
ditional Judaism. This is not the place to inquire whether 
the accusations were well founded, nor to prove that the 
defenders of the new direction themselves deserved these 
charges. The history of the most recent reform movement 
among the Jews has not been and cannot be written yet. The 
time may be long in coming, but the time will come when it 
will be seen against which side some, if not all, of these 
charges are most justly made. 

However, the Jews had taken up with zeal the opportunities. 
offered them. They threw themselves eagerly into the general 
contest for fame, for wealth, for distinction, for intellectual 
superiority. There were certainly some among them who 
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pursued the new paths without remembering for a moment 
any links that might attach them to their ancient race, any 
connection with the religious observances of their fathers. 
But these formed a minority. That mysterious something 
which singles out the Jew, and stamps him with its mark, is 
of too indelible a nature not to make. itself known and felt 
even when all influences combine to efface it. Like Faust, 
who from a life’ of study and contemplation in his solitary 
cell, suddenly thrown into the vortex of worldly enjoyments, 
was reminded by the gentle, weak Gretchen, “but how about 
thy religion,” so the Jew was always reminded of the fact 
that he was a Jew, however deeply he had suffered himself to 
sink in the abyss of extraneous ideas and tenets. He could 
not hesitate to adopt all the good and noble results of the 
different sets of systems which he found being built up around 
him. He adopted the systems themselves, and now was at 
pains to reconcile them in some way or other with Judaism. 
As before, he did not inquire whether there was a conflict, 
and if so, whether a reconciliation was possible. Bridges were 
built in every direction. But unlike previous struggles, it 
was not religion that now held sway. ‘This time a mode of 
living was only secured by indulgence on the side of religion. 
The Jews showed themselves again true children of their 
time. Until now philosophy had been the handmaid of 
religion with Jew and non-Jew ; it had had to accommodate 
itself to the requirements of religious faith. Where a recon- 
ciliation was impossible, the philosophers consciously excluded 
such obstinate religious doctrines from the number of questions 
with which philosophy was entitled to deal. This was differ- 
ent with the modern philosophers. The religious dogmas 
were always made a portion of the philosophy that was pro- 
pounded; no question was withdrawn from contemplation ; 
only in case of conflict it was no longer philosophy that had 
to yield but religion. Albertus Magnus or Thomas Aquinas 
had banished such doctrines as revelation, the trinity, incar- 
nation, resurrection, from the regions of philosophical inquiry ; 
this was not imitated by Kant, by Fichte, by Schelling. 
They brought within the cycles of philosophical reasoning not 
only religion, but their religion. They wanted religion to be 
the result and outcome of reason, and of reason only, and 
managed to make the dogmas of their particular church appear 
to flow naturally out of their philosophy, each of them in his 
own way, out of his own peculiar system. 

I cannot stop to trace all the shades and varieties in the 
forms religion assumed, as considered from the variously 
formed philosophical, social, and political points of view. 
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The Jews in their own way held pace with the general move- 
ment. They formed their opinions, or rather their opinions 
were formed according to the schemes which ‘prevailed in the 
circles in which they lived. Their consciousness as Jews 
demanded recognition, and moulds were easily constructed to 
which their religious convictions had to adjust themselves, so 
as not to be out of harmony with convictions acquired from 
other sources. There is no end to the variety in shapes of 
such casts. The author of each of them was naturally very 
proud of his invention. He certainly thought his to be the 
only serviceable one. He thought himself to be strong-minded, 
of intellectual independence, free from ‘prejudice, neither in- 
fluenced by tradition nor by authority. Poor infatuations! He 
did not see how much he was the creature of influences from 
without; how the strength of his mind lay in his incapacity to 


‘resist, how his intellect, if independent in one direction, was 


so only because he had been warned off that road by others, 
and forced into other paths from which he was not even able 
to cast his glance backwards. He did not see that he was 
free from one prejudice, perhaps because he was subject to a 
number of others much more whimsical, that he deemed him- 
self to be above authority, because he was the abject slave of 
many authorities, that he was uninfluenced by tradition 
because the contemporary influences held him in their bond- 
age. I do not allude here to such as have altogether thrown 
off every connection with their Jewish brethren, but to those 
Rabbis, preachers, teachers of religion, who for about a century 
have been the representatives of the so-called “Modern 
Judaism.” 

This “Modern Judaism” is very, very old. It is as old as 
Judaism itself. From the very first appearance of Judaism 
it showed itself; it seems as if it is naturally inherent in 
it. Whatever form it may assume it always shows the 
same primary motors; impatience of any authority from 
within, attachment to everything from without. These 
elements are constant, whilst the forms in which they find 
their expression vary with the conditions of theage. If these 
conditions show many varieties of colour, we shall find most, if 
not all of them, reflected in the ‘Modern Judaism” of the 
time. Whether the variable elements in each case are good, bad, 
or indifferent ; whether they are commendable or reprehensible; 
whether they are rational or irrational, is not at the choice of 
the “Modern Jew.” Wherever the spirit of the influences 
that surround him direct he has to follow. The attraction 
from without is so strong, the attachment to his religious tenets 
so weak ; this strength, this weakness is at the bottom of the 
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“ Modern Judaism ” of all ages; and always that which is 
“Modern ” in it varies directly, and that which is “Jewish” 
in it varies inversely, as the extraneous influences. It is 
‘“‘ Modern Judaism” which goes like a red thread through the 
whole history of the Jews, from the time of Moses down to 
our own time. The books of the Bible abound in examples; 
the post-biblical history of the Jews is rich in illustrations. 

But if “ Modern Judaism ” is old in point of time, it is also old 
in another sense of the word. “ Modern Judaism,” as it appears 
in its various phases, is in our time antiquated, it is an ana- 
chronism, a relic of discarded scientific —— a lagging 
behind the progress and development of knowledge of modern 
times. For the characteristic of modern science, that which 
so visibly and perceptibly marks it off from previous centuries, 
is this ; that it does not try to construe d priori that which 
can be grasped by the senses; that it does not build up from 
some preconceived notions arbitrarily posited truths about 
things which can be brought within the scope of observation. 
Instead of starting from a certain general principle under 
which everything had nolens volens to be forced, modern 
science, when considering things visible, palpable, perceptible, 
starts from observation and experiment, and is not satisfied 
till the subsequent generalisations have as far as possible been 
verified. The proper use of induction and deduction, the 
utilising of either of them exactly where it is suitable, the 
judicial combination of both methods where it is necessary 
that they should reach each other the hand—this it is which 
gave such immense impetus to the human mind, which altered 
beyond recognition the aspect of the civilised world. 

This being so, it would be strange indeed if this modern 
procedure would have remained without reflection on the 
Jewish mind. The so-called “Modern Judaism” failed, and 
fails to this day to participate in this progress of the time, to 
utilise the improved method of reasoning. It continues its 
attempts to construe d@ priori that which is above all a subject 
.of observation ; to ignore phenomena if they contradict the 
preconceived notions from which it tries to construe a Judaism 
as it should be. Whatever set of ideas the spokesman of the 
modern departure may have been wedded to, forms to him the 
mould into which he casts not only his religion in a general 
sense, but his Judaism, and not only his own Judaism, but 
the Judaism which he would fain force upon others. He 
argues, that if Judaism is the true religion it must be above 
all—this, that, or the other—and then he takes Judaism, like 
another Procrustes, and squeezes, and amputates, and stretches, 
till he thinks it tolerably fits, and does not more than fit, his 
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own particular frame. If as is sometimes the case, the author 
of such a scheme is at various times differently impressed, he 
gets sometimes dissatisfied with the frame first chosen by him. 
He remodels and reconstructs it, and goes on squeezing and 
lopping poor Judaism, till it loses gradually every characteristic 
mark. ietary laws, Hebrew language, initiation, are one by 
one discarded. The sanctity of the Sabbath sinks into some 
meaningless ceremony in the synagogue, which however does 
not take place on the seventh day but on the first day of the 
week. And such process is then dignified with the sonorous 
name of “developing.” It is the kind of development which 
took place in the minds of Goneril and Regan, the daughters 
of King Lear. When the latter resigned and surrendered 
everything to his two daughters, he had reserved for himself 
a retinue of a hundred knights. But the daughters, when 
mistresses of the situation, began to reflect on the expediency 
of his having a hundred followers. They thought them to be 
too many by half. Regan says :— 
“You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train.” 
But whilst thinking further about it she is clearly developing. 


“Tf you will come to me, I entreat you 
To bring but five and twenty, to no more 
Will I give place and notice.” 


But however fast she is developing, she cannot keep pace 
with her sister, for Goneril remarks: 
“ Hear me, my lord, 
What need of five and twenty, ten, or five.” 


Regan, however is not to be outdone in the art of developing. 
“What need one ?” 


she says, and poor Lear is driven out in storm and cold 
without a single attendant. 

It is the merit of Samson Raphael Hirsch to have applied 
to Judaism the improved methods of reasoning, which modern 
times impose on everyone who undertakes the contemplation 
of subjects which are within the scope of observation. He 
did so consciously, deliberately, and consistently. He never 
swerved from his object. He brought into its service the 
logical acuteness of a truly philosophical intellect, the glowing 
enthusiasm of loving devotion, the penetrating keenness of 
minute observation of details, the vast comprehensibility of 
mind, which darts with true aim at that which is general in 
the enormous mass of special phenomena. He brought into 
its service a knowledge of his times, a knowledge of human 
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nature, a steadiness of purpose, a power of application, a 
capacity for organisation and administration, such as are 
rarely found singly, as are most rarely found combined in one 
person. He possessed oratorical powers of the highest order, 
he possessed the most amiable and gentle virtues, the most 
unbending and stern virtues. He was one of the few impe- 
‘rial spirits, to use Macaulay’s words, whose rare prerogative 
it is to give to the human mind a direction which it shall 
retain for ages; in this case certainly to the human mind 
within the narrower circle of Judaism. 

Samson Raphael Hirsch was born at Hamburg in 1808. His 
parents, to whom, as “the guardians of his childhood, the 
guides of his youth, the friends of his manhood,” he dedicated 
his work Horeb, could not possibly foresee what fruits would 
be produced from the germs of mental greatness hidden in the 
child. They destined him for a mercantile career, and educated 
him accordingly. His instruction in Hebrew was not neg- 
lected ; his mind eagerly absorbed the teachings administered 
to him, and the explanation of some text in holy writ given 
him by his learned great-uncle never faded from his memory.’ 
Such training, and above all the teaching he received from 
Chacham Bernays fell on fruitful soil. It is true he en- 
tered on his commercial pursuits, but he soon left them to 
become a Rabbi. “ You know,” he says in his Nineteen Letters, 
under the nom de plume of Naphtali, “how from my earliest 
childhood these subjects (of religion and Judaism) engaged my 
mind. Educated by enlightened, religious parents, the words 
of holy writ attracted me at an early time. My understand- 
ing having become more mature, it was from my own choice 
that holy writ led me to the study of the Talmud. No influ- 
ence from without, only my own determination prompted 
from within made me choose the position of Rabbi.” He entered 
the University of Bonn as a student. There he lived on terms 
of intimacy with Abraham Geiger, a man who was in future 
days to represent opinions diametrically opposed to those of 
Hirsch. Geiger wrote about this time: “Samson Raphael 
Hirsch is one of my friends. He exercised great iniluence 
upon me and gladdened my life at Bonn. One evening, when 
we walked home together after the lecture, we conversed 
about Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichting, which I was reading at 
the time. We told each other our circumstances, we regretted 
the isolation of Jewish theologians, and agreed to found a 
debating society. This brought me in close intimacy with 





’ R. L. Frankfurter, the author of nypad D'D357 and AN Sy, See 
Jeshurun, 1868, pv. 133. 
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Hirsch. . . Hirsch made the first speech, to which I replied on 
the following Thursday. We hada long debate, in which I 
recognised and learned to admire his extraordinary eloquence, 
his acuteness, his clear and quick comprehension. . . . I re- 
spected his excellent talents, his strict virtue, and I loved the 
kindness of his heart.” ? 

Hirsch was hardly twenty-two years of age when he 
became Rabbi of Oldenburg. At the age of twenty-eight 
he published his first pamphlet, Nineteen Letters on Judaism ; 
and in this very first attempt he took up a stand-point from 
which he had, during his long life, never occasion to recede. 
He commences with delineating the objections raised at that 
time against traditional Judaism, putting them in the mouth 
of a friend in the following manner :— 


The object of all religion should be to bring man nearer to his destina- 
_tion. The latter can only consist in bliss and perfection. What bliss is 
offered by Judaism to its adherents? Slavery, misery, contempt is their 
lot. The law severs them from everything which adorns and beautifies 
life. All enjoyments are interdicted. And as to civilisation and culture ; 
what greatness has been achieved by Judaism as compared with Egyp- 
tians, Phenicians, Greeks, Romans, Italians, French, English, Germans? 
Having nothing left of that which constitutes a people, they yet call 
themselves a nation. And the law itself! It enjoins isolation, which 
creates suspicion and distrust; it degrades the mind, so that the Jew 
bears contempt with equanimity ; it is opposed to the cultivation of arts; 
its tenets obstruct the way to free speculation. Its study distorts the 
mind, encourages subtleties and scrutiny of paltry topics ; it disqualifies 
it for any straight thought. How can any one who is able to enjoy the 
beauties of a Virgil, a Tasso, a Shakespeare, who can follow the logical 
conclusions of a Leibnitz and Kant—how can such a one find pleasure in 
the Old Testament, so deficient in form and taste, and in the senseless. 
writings of the Talmud ? 

And what effect has Judaism on the heart and on life? The heart 
shrinks to a timid scrupulousness about unmeaning trifles. It is only 
taught to fear God. Every affair of life, to the most trivial one, is 
brought in connection with God. Life itself is an uninterrupted 
asceticism, a service of praying and ceremonials. That Jew is honoured 
most who retires from the world which he does not know and which 
sustains him, to waste his life in fasting and praying and the reading of 
senseless books. 

And in our time forsooth! How is it possible to execute all these 
precepts while travelling, in social intercourse, in business? And the 
Reform movement of the time, which cuts away everything that does 
not accord with the idea of man’s destination and the demands of the 
age, procures no remedy ; for it is nothing but stepping outside Judaism. 
Why not follow up these ideas independently and consistently to their 
last consequences, rather than lean in such a way against opposing 
forces, which cannot become after all anything but arbitrary patchwork? 
Moreover, there is no unity, no magistracy, no authority. Everyone 
acts separately. The most divergent opinions obtain among Rabbis and 
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preachers ; from the most enlightened destructiveness to the most dogged 
persistency in sticking to the old edifice to be buried under its ruins. 


Surely there is no shirking here, no connivance. The charge 
against traditional Judaism is not palliated. We see at once 
that the author is not the man to overlook difficulties or to 
mince them ; nor will he be satisfied with trying to bind up 
the wound in one or two places, and to make believe that 
thereby the illness of the whole body is stamped out. 

The Nineteen Letters proceed to meet the said charges which 
in the course of the exposition are further illustrated. The 
method Hirsch applies has been sketched by me in the intro- 
ductory remarks. It is this which stamps him as a true son 
of his age in the noblest sense of the word. To understand 
thoroughly the new tools and instruments of reasoning that 
have been brought to a high degree of perfection, to wield them 
with a master-hand, and to apply them, and them only, to the 
scrutiny of the highest truths is certainly progress. The key- 
stone to his whole system, to realise which his whole life 
was engaged, will be found in a few words modestly put as a 
note under the text.’ 


Two revelations are given us, Nature and the Torah. For the in- 
vestigation of either only one method exists. In nature the phenomena 
are facts; and we are intent to spy out d@ posteriort the law of every one 
and the connection of all. The proof of the truth, or rather, of the 
probability of our assumptions is again nature itself, by the phenomena 
of which we have to test our assumptions, so as to reach the highest 
degree of certainty ever attainable, namely, to be able to say, Every- 
thing actually is as if our assumptions were true ; or, in other words, All 
phenomena brought under our observation can be explained by our 
assumption. One single opposing phenomenon therefore makes our 
assumption untenable. It is therefore our duty to gather all experience 
that can possibly be obtained about the phenomenon which is the subject 
of our investigation ; to examine it in its totality. Whenever and as 
long as we have not been able yet to discover the law and the connection 
of any phenomenon, which exists as a fact, the phenomenon itself remains 
a fact for all that. Exactly the same it is with the investigation of the 
Torah. The Torah is a fact Jike Heaven and Earth. The Torah, like 
Nature, has God for its ultimate cause. A fact can be ignored in neither, 
even if cause and connection is not discovered. We have to trace in it 
God's wisdom. For this purpose we have first to assume its many par- 
ticulars to their whole extent as a phenomenon, and to trace out of them 
their connection among themselves and with the objects they refer to. 
Our assumptions have to be verified again by the particulars themselves ; 
and here again the greatest certainty obtainable is this: Everything 
actually is as if our assumption were true. But as in nature the 
phenomenon remains a fact although we have not comprehended it yet 
as to its cause and connection, and its existence is not dependent on our 
investigation, but vice versd, thus also the components of the Torah 
remain the law even if we have not discovered the cause and connection 


of a single one. 





1 Ninctcen Lettcrs on Judaism, page 96. 
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Hirsch commences his reply to the grave objections by 
<loubting whether man’s destination is really bliss and per- 
fection ; whether Judaism has to be measured by this principle: 
but this question is for the present left in suspense. True to 
his method, he asks the reader (his correspondent) to accept 
Judaism as a historical phenomenon. Its only monument 
being the Torah, he asks him to read the latter with no other 
object but to find out what Judaism is. “ For we want to know 
Judaism ; let us therefore ask: What do men become who 
recognise the contents of this book as the basis and rule of 
their lives, as revealed to them by God? Only when Judaism 
is known from itself, known as it exhibits itself, and then is 
found to be in itself untenable and objectionable—then only 
let him who likes reject it.” It is impossible to follow in this 
article the line of reasoning, along which the author of the 
Nineteen Letters comes to the conclusions he draws, for this 
would mean to reproduce the whole book. I must content 
myself with quoting such passages as will give the reader an 
insight into the system which was finished and completed in 
Hirsch’s mind at the very outset of his career. For the way 
by which he arrives at his inferences, and for the manner in 
which he finds them expressed in Judaism, I must refer the 
reader to the book itself. 

Let us read, he says, the Torah, unmindful of the trouble which the 
reading of these writings caused us in our youth, unmindful of all pre- 
judices which may have been instilled in us against them from many 
sides. Let us read them as if we never had read them, Let us put our- 


selves the questions: What is to me the world within me and without; 
what am I to that world ; what am I as man and Israelite combined, as 


Greer wong 2 


The inquiry proceeds step by step. A short description of 
nature in its beauty and usefulness is given. The Torah 
tells that God created all this. There is one Creator, every- 
thing else is created. This world is God’s creation. Every- 
thing about us serves. Every force is a messenger of God ; 
all matter is limitation put thereto by God, to act on it, within 
it, by means of it, according to God’s omnipotent law. Every- 
thing serves God. What is man in this chorus of Creatures, 
of Servants of God? Itis impossible that man alone, in a 
world in which everything serves, everything acts, should 
do nothing except either enjoy (receive), or suffer (want), and 
should not himself act. 

Man, the image of God, is for everything ; he is to till and to 
guard, his destination is to work in justice and love. Itis not 
the earth which is for him, he is given to the earth. Every- 
thing else acts unconsciously and without will, man works 
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with consciousness and freedom. Our vocation, our destination 
is not that which comes to us but that which goes forth from 
us. Our actions accord with God’s will if they are good, if 
not they are a failure. The greatness of these actions is only 
measured in proportion to the means vouchsafed us. Man is 
happy by bliss and perfection, only when these means are 
applied according to God’s will. Man’s destiny is attainable 
by everybody, in every condition of life. If the means given 
him are applied according to God’s will he has attained the 
object of man. His whole life in its totality—his thinking, 
feeling, speaking, acting, alsv his acquiring and enjoying—was 
religion. This is above change, this is not affected by the 
vicissitudes of life. 

Man’s position in the creation is therefore neither that of a 
god nor of a slave. He is only a co-operator, but at the same 
time a first-born brother in respect to the nature and compass 
of his service. Not that is good or evil which either pleases 
or displeases God, but that which is either in accordance with 
or opposed to God’s will. Man should freely submit to the 
law to which all other beings are unwillingly subjected. But 
he has the power not to submit. The demands of his body 
engender desires to enjoy, the power of his intellect engenders 
pride ; either of these hinder his submission. When man suffers 
his animal inclinations to get the mastership to which, as a 
subservient slave, he subordinates the power of his intellect, 
he becomes the most dangerous of brutes. The author goes. 

. through the history of the first sin, of Cain, the Nephilim, 
Enos, Noah, by the light of these principles, which, in their 
turn, have been suggested by the narrative. He considers the 
flood and its necessity for the education of mankind; the 
necessity for selecting a people, and why the particular people 
that was selected, what it was, and what it was destined to 
become, so as to fulfil God’s object. At the very commence- 
ment of the history of that people a man was selected 
to be its patriarch, who realised already in his own life the 
ideal of the future people. Loving God, and God alone, he 
relinquished country, native town, family, parents, and every- 
thing which is dear to man, to follow him who called him. 
He received the call to be the father of a nation which would 
become a blessing to all the nations of the earth, which 
would preserve the way of God to practise kindness and 
justice. He followed the call; he realised that love to the 
only God in his love to his children and his fellow-men. 
He combined love (Mam) with (M319N) firm trust in God 
and (m7) fear of God. These qualities were inherited by 
Isaac and Jacob: in the former the fear of God was the 
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most prominent feature; the latter was above all the bearer 
of the trust in God. All three equally recognised God’s abso- 
lute unity. 

It is impossible for me to follow Hirsch throughout his in- 
vestigation. All that can be done here is to quote some 
sentences, which by their sublimity and purity of tendency 
are indicative of the mind of their author, and of the nature 
of the aims he assigns to Judaism. And in quoting from the 
pamphlet I confine myself to such ideas as are of more general 
interest, instead of reproducing such as bear more distinctly 
on the subject in hand. For in doing the latter the statements 
must necessarily be taken out of their context; it would be 
impossible to give the arguments on which they are based. 
They would therefore appear as unsupported statements, as 
gratuitous, arbitrarily assumed conceptions, and would rather 

‘mmvite rejection than adoption. The following therefore must 
suffice :— 


Now after all that has been said, what is it that we expect the Torah 
to be ? Itis a revelation of the means by which to execute God’s will 
towards everything outside us by everything that is given us. In 
other words, it is the revelation of how to practise justice and love with 
everything towards everything. Add to this the idea represented 
by Israel, not only to realise all this in actual life, but also to preserve 
and to pronounce the idea which underlies all this for the education 
of self and others; and also everything which results from Israel’s 
political life, which, of course, has no i py outside the countr 
and the state, and you have the contents of all the obligations the Tora 
lays upon you.—I. NNN. The historically revealed ideas about God, the 
world, humanity, and Israel, with all their consequences. And all this 
not as dogmas or creeds, but as principles of life to be recognised and 
adopted by mind and heart.—II. D‘MDv. Judgments. Justice towards 
equals from the principle of this very equality. Therefore justice to man. 
—III. D'PM. Behests. Justice towards the lower orders of beings from 
the principle of their belonging to God, towards earth, plant, animal, and 
of all three after having become part of our self ; consequently, justice 
towards Our possessions, our body, our feeling, and our thinking.— 
IV. MVS. Injunctions of love towards all beings without any claim 
on their side, purely in obedience to God, and from the idea of our 
destination as man and Israelite combined.—V. MY. Monuments of 
the truths underlying humanity and Judaism by symbolical representa- 
tions in words and action for the individual, for Israel, and beyond 
Israel.—VI. A139. Exaltation and consecration of our life within, for 
the fulfilment of our vocation in the outer life by the purification of our 
judgment through symbolical action and word. The fundemental ideas 
are therefore: 1. Justice. To respect every being as God’s creature, 
every property as thus ordained by God, every arrangement as God’s law, 
and to satisfy all their claims.—2. Love. To adopt every being as a 
child of God, as a brother ; to assist it in arriving at the end set it 
by God, without any claim of its own, purely in obedience to God.— 
.3, Education. To train self and others to such activity, by being per- 
vaded by the truths as principles of life, by giving them expression for 
self and others, by recovering them when lost during life. 
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This sketch of what the Torah offers us, of what it demands. 
of us, the author asks us to assume as a preliminary theory 
which awaits its verification in the further development of the 
subject; although the author assures us that every single 
opinion uttered here is the result of the study for several 
years of Bible, Talmud, and Midrash. The proof of his. 
hypotheses he promised to give at a future time, and nobly 
he redeemed his pledge during the fifty-three years which 
succeeded this first attempt. 


Do not expect, he says, to find in me an infallible master. I will 
honestly show you where I myself am still in doubt and darkness, and I 
will invite you to independent investigation. For the present do not 
expect any more than stray thoughts. Of course you cannot but find 
your Judaism antagonistic to your idea of the destination of man, of 
bliss and perfection, a destination not recognised by Judaism, against the 
lower potencies of which, namely eagerness for pleasure and worship of 
possession, it rather is diametrically opposed. The nature of these poten- 
cies is spiritualised by nobler men, but never altogether discarded. The 
idea itself is the result of considering the world without God as its motor; 
of considering God witbout a world that serveshim. Israel knows some- 
thing else, something more sublime. . . And that nation has borne no 
part in erecting the great edifice of Humanity? I will not ask, where 
then has one of all the other nations consciously supplied a stone towards 
it; whether every one of them has not sought merely self even when being 
building material in God’s hand. Nor will I ask, whether everything 
they produced brought blessing with it. But I will ask, whether it is 
not true, that Israel has saved out of the shipwreck of the times, saved 
consciously and with sacrifice of self, that, through which alone, and as a 
means subordinate to it, science, culture, arts, and inventions will once 
become really building materials of bliss for the welfare of the world. 
Israel in its isolation works for the unison, the brotherhood of all 
humanity. Almost on every page of our prayer-book we pray for the 
realisation of that object. All nations work towards that end, nations 
which existed and disappeared, with their virtues and with their vices. 
All contribute to the one edifice of humanity. For this, all good men of 
all nations have lived; the Greek with his art, the Roman with his 
sword, Israel in its own way...... The whole question of emancipa- 
tion, in as far as it concerns only our external condition, is in Judaism 
only of secondary interest. The nations will soon or late decide the 
question between right and wrong, between humanity and inhumanity ; 
and the first awakening of a nobler, a higher calling than “to have” and 
“to enjoy ’’; the first expression of a more lively recognition of God as. 
the only Lord and Father, and of the Earth as a holy place assigned by 
him to all men for the development of their humane calling, will find 
its expression everywhere ; in the emancipation of all oppressed, also in 
the emancipation of the Jews. We have a higher object to obtain—and 
this is entirely in our own hands—the ennobling of ourselves ; the reali- 
sation of Judaism through Jews. This leads us to the question of 
“Reform.” Certainly, we are far from what we should be. Only look 
at the picture of life, the execution of which the Torah sets us as our 
task! What strides we have to make, what distance to traverse, what 
height to ascend! And therefore, Reform by all means! Let us 
apply all our power, let us summon everything which is good and noble 
within us to ascend that height. Reform! But its object can be no 
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other except the realisation of Judaism by Jews in our time ; the reali- 
sation of that eternal ideal, under the circumstances in which the time 
has placed us. Education, elevation of the age to the Torah, but not 
levelling the Torah according to the time, or depressing the summit to the 
shallowness of our life... .. That great man to whom, and to whom 
alone, we owe the preservation of practical Judaism up to our own time, 
Maimonides, produced much good and much evil, because he reconciled 
and did not develop Judaism naturally out of itself. His mind was 
framed in the Arabic-Greek mould, so was his ideal of life. He pene- 
trated Judaism from without, he introduced opinions which he had 
adopted from elsewhere, and with these he reconciled... . . What was 
the consequence? When these opinions produced their natural results ; 
when some deemed themselves to be above the guidance of the command 
ments which were represented to them as nothing but guides, and above 
the given explanations which had no meaning for them ; others, who 
had a deeper insight into Judaism, became averse to that philosophical 
spirit ; others, again, became enemies of all spirit... .. Only a few 
in the whole space of that time stood in their investigations purely 
within Judaism and built it up intellectually out of itself. Conspicuous 


’ above all are the author of Cusri and Nachmanides. 


Theosophy and talmudical topics are considered next. 


When the yoke commenced to be slackened, and the spirit again felt 
some freedom of movement, another brilliant and most estimable person 
arose to be a leader in the process of development. But neither did this 
man draw his freer intellectual progress out of Judaism. He was great 
in metaphysics and esthetics, he studied the Bible for philological and 
sesthetical purposes. He did not construe Judaism as a science out of 
itself. He defended it only against political narrowness and pietistical 
demands from certain Christians. He was at the same time practically 
a religious Jew; he showed his brethren and the world that one can be 
a strictly religious Jew, and yet shine forth and be celebrated as the 
Jewish Plato. This and yet decided. There was no help for it; the 
direction was given and followed, and had to be gone through to its last 
consequences destructive of Judaism..... . And there itis that the 
disease lies. The idea of Judaism is wanting ; the idea in accordance 
with its history and its teachings ; and, in consequence of this, the love 
to these latter is wanting, which is the only counterpoise against allure- 
ments from without and from within. The spirit inherent in Judaism 
is the only goal that can save us. Compare with this the reformin 
tendencies of our time. Be angry with none, respect them all. All feel 
that there is something wrong ; all intend to promote that which is good, 
according to their lights; all have in view the lasting welfare of their 
brethren. If they have not recognised that which is good ; if they have 
failed when desiring to grasp at the truth, in most cases it is not their 
fault ; they share the mistake with past generations. Is, then, this the 
reform which is wanted, to take up some standpoint or other from outside 
Judaism ; some foreign idea of human destination or emancipation, and 
now, accordingly, to curtail or enervate the fulness of Judaism? Is 
that reform, to stand within Judaism, but Judaism not understood, and 
merely trim to the requirements of a time which only feels the external 
appearance of a part of Judaism understood as little—the synagogue 
service? .... And now the schools, which contain all our hopes of 
the future! They are as the schools of the time. Youth is trained to 
make a living by handicraft, trade, art, science. The understanding is 
partly developed, but in this, also, the memory is being more exercised 
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than the reasoning faculties. But where is the heart formed, Judaism 
taught, the school penetrated by the Jewish spirit, so that it may ata 
later time pervade life? Where are men trained who recognise them- 
selves to live in God’s world, with faculties belonging to God, for the 
execution of his will—who rejoice in their vocation, who ardently and 
lovingly cleave to the name of “ Jew,” which summons them to be the 
bearers of such doctrine through time and fortune, through suffering 
and want, and, at the same time, to know the world and themselves, to 
learn history, to understand the present time, and to look upon them- 
selves as building material for the future ? 

Two tendencies are opposed to one another. The followers of the 
one, having inherited Judaism, but not understanding it, obey its 
behests from habit without its spirit ; carry it in their hands as a holy 
mummy, afraid to rouse the spirit. Those on the opposite path 
partly glow with noble fire for the promotion of the welfare of their 
brethren, but consider Judaism to be an appearance without spirit, and 
belonging to a time long gone to its grave. They search for the spirit but 
do not find it, and in their best endeavours to succour the Jews are in 
danger of severing the last heartstrings of Judaism from want of 
knowledge. 

And new, when these opposite positions approach each other in 
thousands of varieties, and therewith demonstrate that both are in error, 
which remedy is left ? Is it sufficient to found schools, to reform the 
service in the synagogue, on such rent and riven ground? The spirit, 
the inner principle of life is wanting, and you never succeed in calling it 
forth by polishing the outer frame. 

There is only one remedy. The atonement must arise from the point 
where the sin was committed. The remedy is this: to forget the heredi- 
tary conceptions and mis-conceptiuns about Judaism; to take up the 
sources of Judaism; to read, to study, to comprehend them for practical 
use; to draw from them the conception Judaism has about God, the world, 
humanity, Israel. To know, to comprehend Judaism from itself, to raise 
it out of its contents, to a science of practical wisdom. . . And then, be 
unconcerned what others may think of your study, whether you will be 
unable to become conspicuous any longer among the heroes of subtle 
disputations, subtle indeed, but not doing homage to truth and life as 
their objects. Be unconcerned whether or not you will be able to become 
conspicuous in the various branches of knowledge which you study only 
as auxiliary sciences for your own sake. Be unconcerned whether you 
will become unfit to shine. You will learn to raise yourself to the light 
of truth, to the ardour and height of life. 

Once there you will understand Israel’s vicissitudes and teachings, 
you will understand life as the impress of such doctrine permeated and 
saturated with spirit. Spirit in everything, from the structure of the 
language to the edifice of life’s actions, a spirit inflated by the Spirit of 
the only God. 

That were indeed a work for the disciples of knowledge! But then 
the results of such science have to be transplanted into real life. Schools 
for the Jews! The saplings of your nation must be educated to be Jews, 
to be sons and daughters of Judaism, of such as you learned to know and 
understand, to respect and love as the life of your life. Let them master 
the language of the Bible as they master the language of the land in 
which they dwell. Let them learn to think in either, let their hearts be 
made to feel, their mind to think. Let the Bible become for them the 
book of the teaching for life, and let them be able to perceive its word 
throughout life! Let their eyes be opened to view the world around 
them as God’s world and themselves as God’s servants therein. Let 
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their ear be opened to history as the education of all men to such 
service. Then let them learn from the written and traditional law 
in its practical consequences to comprehend, to respect, and to love 
their life as such spiritual service of God, that they rejoice in the name 
of Jew and in a life issuing therefrom, in spite of sneers and wants, Let 
the way they are trained to find a living, as also the gaining of their 
livelihood in real life, be a means, not an end. Let them be taught to 
value life not according to position, to wealth, to fame; but according to 
the inner vocation which is full of real life, of worship of God. Do not 
let them subordinate the demands of their vocation to the demands of 
sensuality and comfort, but vice »ersé. And in the meanwhile—until 
Israel’s houses are built up by such sons and daughters of Israel—let us 
supplicate, let us beg in the houses of the parents that they do not disturb 
the work of the school, that they in icy coldness or bluntness of spirit, do 
not nip and kill the young buds in the minds of their children. Let the 
noble spark be blown into blaze also in the hearts of the parents, and 
where it is too late for understanding, at least respect be obtained—and 
_ would it not then beccme different in Israel ? 

It will become different in Israel. Our time leads unmistakeably 
towards it. The time suffers from the pains of labour. Better are 
these pains than the painless, but. also joyless and hopeless house of the 
barren woman. It may be that this pain will outlive ourselves, our 
children, perhaps our grandchildren. But then the grandchild will 
rejoice in the offspring come to light and life, called “a Judaism which 
knows itself.” The time gives one security for this result. It consists 
in the tendency to think about, to comprehend, to penetrate into that 
which is to be the subject of respect. As soon as the mind has recognised 
the fruitlessness of its endeavours which are devoid alike of foundation 
and of object; of the complying with the demands of the fleeting 
moment which are rated above their value; as soon as the mind is 
penetrated by the consciousness that life must be based only upon idea 
and truth obtained from within—it will wake up to the questions : 
“WhatamIasaJew?” ‘“Whatis Judaism?” And we shall no longer 
try to obtain the solution of that question from the chairs and writings 
of non-Jewish scholars, who often knew Judaism only from its reflection 
in a distorting mirror, and who believe themselves obliged partly to 
destroy the Torah and Judaism, in order to construct that which is their 
own. Nor will they go for solution to the writings of modern reformers 
who only consider external points ; nor to the writings of such Jewish 
sages as choose the foundations for their system from outside Judaism. 
But they will turn to the Bible and the Talmud, the fundamental sources 
of Judaism ; pre-supposing nothing except the endeavour only to com- 
prehend the idea of life out of Judaism, and Judaism as an institution 
tor real life. This will lead to the end, to produce that which is true and 
vital as truth and life, after the ancient but much forgotten rule—to 
learn, to teach, to observe, to act. 


If Hirsch had done nothing but to indicate the true method 
according to which the essence of Judaism has to be recognised, 
it would by itself have been a remarkable effort. If he had 
left to others the task of tracing the truths which he pro- 
nounced to be symbolised by the precepts of the Torah; the 
task of trying, by the rules laid down by him, to induce his 
brethren to renounce the conventional theories which were 
destructive of the observance of the Jewish laws, he would 
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already have had great claims to the gratitude of his brethren. 
Others would perhaps have undertaken to educate Jewish 
men and women with this object in view. Others would per- 
haps have created schools for both sexes, which, besides giving 
sound and sincere religious instruction, would at the same 
time have been able to pass muster even among the efficient 
educational establishments as superintended by the authorities 
in Germany. It is possible that this would have been done. 
But it is certain that all this and much more was attempted 
and realised by Hirsch. 

Immediately after the Nineteen Letters his Hore) appeared ; 
which is a concise and lucid compendium of the traditional 
observances, explained as symbols after the principles laid 
down by him in his first work. But he was certainly not the 
first who attempted to explain one or the other of the Jewish 
laws as symbols; as expressions of certain thoughts which 
they were meant to represent. But with Hirsch such an idea 
took quite a unique shape. He subjected his own theories 
to the most severe criticism. He knew that “Symbolical 
explanations, when practised in the style of an amateur, could 
not but be injurious to the knowledge of Judaism ; that it 
would be a mere play of wit, and degenerate into a mere 
display of ingenuity. In consequence of this it is easy for 
every shallow mind, for every mountebank, whenever it suits 
his purposes, to make such efforts ridiculous in the eye of 
ignorant people.”' He knew the objections which could 
be raised, and actually were raised, against the proposition 
that the observances of Judaism were meant to be symbols ; 
that they had for their object to keep some idea alive within 
us and constantly before our eyes. 

He wrote his Outlines of a Jewish Symbolic? in which 
he laid down the rules and guiding principles for the tracing 
of the ideas underlying the Jewish observances. In these 
articles he proves beyond doubt that a Jewish Symbolic really 
does exist, and the “ preliminary remarks” in which he dwells. 
on the theory of Symbols in general are a noteworthy sample 
of a philosophical disquisition. Is this the same eloquent 
preacher who so often kept his audience spellbound by the 
tlow of his language, by the ardour with which he impresses 
his convictions upon his hearers ; by the boldness of his meta- 
phors which never descending to anything bordering upon 
platitude, always struck home by their aptness and their truth ? 
The sixteen pages containing these “preliminary remarks” 





1 Jeshurun, 1857-1858. 
2 Grundlinicn ciner jiidischen Symbolik, Jeshurun, 1857, p. 615. 
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are decidedly hard reading. The concatenation of ideas is so 
close, the logic so severe, the special cases preferred for in- 
duction so exhaustive yet so sparingly used, the illustrations 
so striking, yet so soberly managed, that to give an extract 
would mean to reproduce the whole. To use a homely phrase, 
you cannot put a pinin. Here as elsewhere Hirsch displays. 
the same judicial combination of induction and deduction, the 
same consciousness of the limits set to that class of reasoning 
which no human intellect is able to pass. 


There is one ordeal to which every interpretation of a symbol has 
invariably to submit, and that is, the verification whether the thing or the 
action recognised to be a symbol. proves in all its essential parts, and in its 
connection with the respective persons, with the conditions of locality and 
time, with the accompanying words, to be of such a nature that the detected’ 
idea can have been the one intended by the author of the symbol. The 
most ingenious interpretation will have to be dismissed, if opposed to one 
‘of these essential conditions. It is the same method and the same result, 
which ought to prevail in every sober interpretation of any document. 
A verse may be interpreted differently by ten different commentators, 
but only that one will be recognised as the correct one, according to 
which all idiomatical peculiarities and sentences, and the connection of 
all the relations in which they appear have been taken into account. 
Neither here nor there mathematical certainty can be obtained. That 
which is erroneous will however be dismissed with the most absolute 
certainty ; and for a positive assumption we shall have to decide after 
the motive: that after careful consideration, everything which had to be 
taken into account is of such a nature that the assumption can be true.” 


Having indicated the method applied by Hirsch in evolving 
the ideas of which Judaism is the representative, I regret not 
being able to discuss in the present article the system in which 
it results. It seems paradoxical to say that his system was the 
fruit of a few years’ thought only, and yet was not completed 
inalifetime. In his first pamphlet Hirsch enunciated a system 
finished as to its fundamental principles, and thought out as 
to its details. His whole life was devoted to elucidate the 
the latter, to carry them back to their first principles, to gain 
for them recognition and adoption by his brethren. All his 
literary productions must be judged in this light. His Com- 
mentaries, the magazine Jeshurun edited by him, his critical 
articles, his polemical writings, his occasional pamphlets, are 
all of them so many materials necessary to the rearing up 
of his system. I must for the present satisfy myself with 
merely mentioning them ; but to understand them a searching 
survey would be necessary. 

One of Hirsch’s objects, to gain for his views and principles 
the recognition and adoption of his brethren, was never for a 
moment lost sight of by him. And he possessed all the quali- 
ties necessary to ensure success in this direction. For there 
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was no human instinct of the nobler kind which was not 
strongly and vividly operating within him. If Hirsch had 
been no more than a man of profound thought, he would no 
doubt have made his mark in the world of letters. If in 
addition to this he had been also a man of genuine and ardent 
feeling, and of great eloquence, he would certainly have been 
also great as an orator. But all these qualities, and each of 
them of the highest order, were in Hirsch combined with all 
those qualifications which distinguish the man of action. 
Thought, feeling, and deed were always in harmony. Hirsch’s 
every thought was an action, he never acted without realizing 
at the same time an idea. 

One word about his success as a preacher. With a preacher 
like Hirsch it is as with a great singer. The effect of the 
performance must be felt but cannot be described and is lost 
to posterity. Whenever in his sermons some struggle, some 
hesitation was noticed, it was because he was applying to 
himself the reins, not the spur. He had to restrain the great 
copiousness in the outpour of ideas, in the exuberant flow of 
words which suggested themselves to him; and with the 
greatest skill he selected on the spur of the moment those that 
were most fitting. The effect his addresses had on his audience 
was always electric. Suffice it to say that the instances were 
by no means few, that men of culture and education entered 
the synagogue with opinions antagonistic to his, and left it 
again with serious doubts as to the correctness of their views, 
to end in becoming his most ardent followers. 

But it was by his pedagogical achievements in the founding 
of and presiding over schools, and by his statesmanlike 
qualities in the organisation of communities, that he exhibited 
himself most as a man of action. That he knew his own 
mind and never acted at random, but always in accordance 
with settled principles, is evidenced by his many articles on 
communal affairs. Again I am unable to discuss them, and 
must therefore request my readers to inquire for themselves 
if they wish to know Hirsch in quite another character. 
That his theories were sound, that his activity proceeded 
in the right direction, cannot be shown better than by 
pointing to the congregation which he created in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

“ Created,” this is the proper expression. Rough material 
to work with he had hardly any. He commenced his career 
as Rabbi of the “ Religionsgesellschaft” with scarcely a dozen 
congregants. The site on which he had to rear his structure 
was of the most unpromising nature. Peter the Great, when 
selecting a swamp to build his magnificent city on, had not 
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made a less judicious choice than Hirsch when he chose to: 
made Frankfort-on-the-Main the citadel of observant Judaism.' 
Nowhere had the spirit of persecution of Jews by Jews. 
been so prominent as in that city. Fidelity to Jewish obser- 
vances, the study of Mishna and Talmud, even of the Bible in 
Hebrew, was being systematically stamped out. The council 
of that ancient Jewish congregation brought all the strength 
of the secular authorities to bear upon those of their brethren 
who still tenaciously clung to the execution of their religious 
duties. They pursued their fanatical intentions with a tena- 
city of purpose worthy of a better cause. By the machinations 
of that council it was, between the year 1818 and 1838, an 
indictable offence, checked and punished by the police, to teach 
the young the Bible in Hebrew and the Talmud. Teachers 
and scholars actually hid themselves in lofts and other hiding- 
places when studying these subjects in order to elude the 
tyrannical powers of the council. But the latter was on the 
alert ; the hiding-places were discovered ; the teachers were 
banished the city, and those men who had undertaken the 
care of providing the means for pursuing these studies were 
forbidden to do so under the penalty of fifty florinseach. An 
educational establishment for the study of the Talmud together 
with general secular subjects, to which a generous member 
had bequeathed the sum of 50,000 florins, was suppressed, 
and the council boasts of this feat in an official document. 
Since times immemorial there had existed in Frankfort a 
society under the name of “Tsitsit Society.” One of the 
objects was for its members to gather every Sabbath after the 
Synagogal Service in a private house to edify themselves by 
reading and interpreting certain sections of the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets. But in 1842 this also was declared to be 
an indictable offence. The council effected a prohibition of 
these gatherings and the society ceased to exist. It would 
lead me too far to relate how the Burial Society was tyrannised 
over by the council, and its members deprived of their most 
sacred, most humane, and noblest privileges. They hindered 
the restoration and adornment of the two chief synagogues ; 
they neglected one of the most necessary Jewish institutions, 
and those of the neighbouring townships had to be used by 
the faithful. They abolished the ancient custom of providing 
prisoners and such patients as were in non-Jewish hospitals 
with kosher food. I cannot proceed with a full enumeration 
of the malpractices of the council. It seemed as if the council 





1 For the following particulars see Hirsch’s pamphlet Die Religion im 
Bunde mit dem Fortschritt von cinem Schwarzen, Frankfort o/M., 1854. 
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had extinguished the last spark of observant Judaism in 
Frankfort-cn-the-Main. 

But eleven men of that city turned themselves, in 1851, to 
Samson Raphael Hirsch. They asked him to come over to 
them and help them. Hirsch responded to the call. He 
resigned his position as Chief Rabbi of Moravia and Silesia 
which, besides being a place of honour and dignity, had also 
considerable emoluments attached to it; he gave up his seat in 
the Moravian Diet, and went to the assistance of the handful 
of workers in the cause of freedom of conscience and _ religion. 
As far as human efforts are concerned, it was he, and he alone, 
who must be called the author of that flourishing community 
called the“ Israelitische Religionsgesellschaft,”and of those first- 
class Jewish Educational establishments, which are, without 
exaggeration, the only ones of their kind in the whole world. 
It would require a separate article todo justice to the states- 
manlike qualities in the noblest sense of the word, the unbend- 
ing force of will, the untiring activity, the knowledge of the 
world, the powers of organisation and management, and at 
the same time the stern resistance to any sacrifice of principle, 
which put the stamp of greatness on this remarkable man. 

How was it that Hirsch, who terminated his life at the age 
of eighty-one, during a long period of speech and writing, 
never contradicted himself, never was obliged to recede from 
positions formerly maintained by him? The reason is this; 
because Hirsch started with that which other great men are 
often unable to reach at the end of their careers. He did not 
start before he had carefully examined every detail of his 
system ; before he had measured his own powers and made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the material 
on which he intended to exert his faculties; before he had 
prepared himself to wield with master-hand the instruments ; 
before he had traced out in his own mind the kind of opposition 
he would have to encounter; before he had estimated how 
much success could be reasonably expected, without dreaming 
ot impossible and miraculous results. It was the rare privilege 
vouchsafed to this man that in his life was compressed in its 
widest and most profound sense that old rule of Judaism, 
which he recommends to his readers, “to learn, to teach, to 


observe, to execute.” 
S. A. Hirscu. 
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A JEWISH BOSWELL. 


‘THERE is a remarkable saying in the Tahnud “ Nothing exists 
of which there is not some indication in the Torah.” These 
words are often quoted, and some modern authors have 
pressed them so far as to find even the discoveries of Colum- 
bus and the inventions of Watt and Stephenson indicated in 
the Torah. This is certainly misapplied ingenuity. But it 
is hardly an exaggeration to maintain that there is no noble 
manifestation of real religion, no expression of real piety, 
reverence and devotion, to which Jewish literature would 
not offer a fair parallel. 

Thus it will hardly be astonishing to hear that Jewish litera- 
ture has its Boswell to show more than three centuries before 
the Scotch gentleman came to London to admire his John- 
son, and more than four centuries before the Sage of Chelsea 
delivered his lectures on Hero Worship. And this Jewish 
Boswell was only guided by the motives suggested to him in 
the old Rabbinic literature. In this literature the reverence 
of the great man, and the absorption of one’s whole self in 
him, went so far that one Rabbi declared that the whole world 
was only created to serve such a man as company (Sabbath 
300). 

Again, the fact, that, in the language of the Rabbis, the term 
for studying the Law and discussing it is “to attend” or 
rather “to serve the disciples of the Wise” (m’n ww) may 
also have led people to the important truth that the great 
man is not a lecturing machine, but a sort of living Law him- 
self. “When the man,” said one Rabbi, “has wholly devoted 
himself to the Torah, and thoroughly identified himself with 
it, it becomes almost his own Torah.” Thus people have not 
only to listen to his words but to observe his whole life, and 
to profit from all his actions and movements. 

This was what the Jewish Boswell sought to do. His name 
was Rabbi Solomon, of St. Goar, a small town on the Rhine, 
whilst the name of the master whom he served was R. Jacob, 
the Levite, better known by his initials Maharil, who filled 
the office of Chief Rabbi in Mayence and Worms succes- 
sively. The main activity of Maharil falls in the first three 
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(lecades of the fifteenth century. Those were troublous times. 
for a Rabbi. For the preceding century with its persecution 
and sufferings—one has only to think of the Black Death 
and its terrible consequences for the Jews—led to the destruc- 
tion of the Yeshiboth, the decay of the study of the Law, and 
to the dissolution of many congregations. Those which re- 
mained lost all teuch with each other, so that almost every 
larger Jewish community had its own Minhag or ritual 
custom. (See Giidemann, III. i.) 

It was Maharil who brought some order into this chaos, 
and in the course of time his influence asserted itself so 
strongly that the rules observed by him in the performing of 
religious ceremonies, were accepted by the great majority of 
the Jewish communities. Thus the personality of Maharil 
himself became a standing Minhag, suppressing all the other 
Minhagim. 

But there must have been something very strong and very 
great about the personality of the man who could succeed in 
such an arduous task. For we must not forget that the Min- 
hag or custom in its decay degenerates into a kind of religious 
fashion, the worst disease to which religion is liable, and the 
most difficult to cure. It is therefore an irreparable loss both 
for Jewish literature and Jewish history, that the greatest 
part of Maharil’s posthumous writings are no longer extant, 
so that our knowledge about him is very small. But the 
little we know of him we owe chiefly to the communicative- 
ness of his servant, the Solomon of St. Goar whom I 
mentioned above. 

Solomon not only gave us the Minhagim of his master, but 
also observed him closely in all his movements, and con- 
scientiously wrote down all that he saw and heard, under the 
name of pny, Collectanea. It seems that the bulk of these 
Collectanea was also lost. But in the fragments that we still 
possess we are informed, among other things, how Maharil 
addressed his wife, how he treated his pupils, how careful he 
was in the use of his books, and even how clean his linen 
was. Is this not out-Boswelling Boswell ? 

The most striking point of agreement between the Boswell 
of the fifteenth and him of the eighteenth century, is that 
they both use the same passage from the Talmud to excuse 
the interest in trifles which their labours of love betrayed. 
Thus Solomon prefaces his Col/ectanea with the following 
words: “It is written, His leaf shall not wither. These words 
were explained by our teachers to mean that even the idle 
talk of the disciples of the wise deserves a study. Upon this 
interpretation I have relied. In my love to R. Jacob the 
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Levite, I collected every thing about him. I did not refuse 
even small things, though many derided me. Everything I 
wrote down, for such was the desire of my heart.” 

Thus far Solomon. Now, if we turn to the introduction to 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, we read the following sentence: 
“For this almost superstitious reverence, I have found very 
old and venerable authority quoted by our great modern 
prelate, Secker, in whose tenth sermon there is the following 
passage : “ Rabbi Kimchi, a noted Jewish commentator who 
lived about five hundred years ago, explains that passage in 
the first Psalm, ‘ His leaf also shall not wither’ from Rabbins 
yet older than himself, that even the idle talk, so he expressed 
it, of a good man ought to be regarded.” 

Croker’s note to this passage sounds rather strange. This 
editor says: “ Kimchi was a Spanish rabbi, who died in 1240. 
One wonders that Secker’s good sense should have conde- 
scended to quote this far-fetched and futile interpretation of 
the simple and beautiful metaphor, by which the Psalmist 
illustrates the prosperity of the righteous man.” Now Kimchi 
died at least five years earlier than Croker states, but dates, 
we know from Macaulay’s essay on the subject, were not 
Croker’s strongest point. But this lack of sympathy one can 
hardly forgive to the editor of Boswell. Had he known what 
strong affinity there was between his most Christian author: 
and the humble Jew Solomon, he would have less resented 
this condescension of Archbishop Secker. 

As to the Jewish Boswell himself, we know very little 
about him. The only place in which he speaks about his. 
own person is that in which he derives his pedigree from R. 
Eleazar ben Samuel ha-Levi (died 1357), and says that he was 
generally called “ Der gute Rabbi Salman.” He well deserved 
this appellation. In his Will we find the following injunc- 
tion to his children: “ Be honest, and conscientious in your 
dealing with men, with Jews as well as Gentiles, be kind and 
obliging to them ; do not speak what is superfluous.” And 
wisdom is surely rare enough to render inappropriate a charge 
of superfluousness against the work of those who in bygone 
times spent their energies in gathering the crumbs that fell 


from the tables of the wise. 
S. SCHECHTER. 
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MANY MOODS IN THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


To both Jewish and Christian orthodoxy of a hundred years 
ago all the writers of the Old Testament spoke a single 
mind, All were supposed to hold the same opinions, to teach 
and to cling to the same ideals. The conception of God 
which seemed true to Moses was the same conception which 
satistied Isaiah, and one view of man’s relation to the divine 
expressed the sentiments both of Jeremiah and of Ezra. 
It is criticism which has restored to the Bible its original 
variety of life and colour. Just as in the human structure the 
inter-connection of mind and matter is so much more com- 
plex than was supposed erewhile, so, too, in the Bibie, the 
human and divine elements are far more subtly transfused 
than the pious simplicity of an earlier age believed. It is 
through the very variety of its human aspect that what we 
call the inspiration of the Bible is now recognised and revered. 

Yet there are two ways in which this variety is limited. 
One is that because it is a collection of the religious and 
historical writings of a single race, the Bible (by which term I 
here mean the Old Testament only) takes for granted through- 
out one or two fundamental religious convictions, from which 
it never deflects. That Yahveh is the God of Israel, and 
that Yahveh is a God of righteousness,—these are assertions 
which, however differently they might be expressed, and 
whatever difference in implication they might contain for 
different ages and minds, would never have been flatly con- 
tradicted by any Israelite from David to Judas the Mac- 
cabee. This limitation is obvious and familiar; the other, 
though undoubtedly very important, is as yet of unascer- 
tained range. We may call it the editorial limitation, and it 
shows itself in different ways. Certain functions of the Old 
Testament editors have only quite recently been more nar- 
rowly inquired into; and till the criticism of Stade and 
his school has been systematically examined, there must 
remain considerable doubt in many important details relat- 
ing to this work of the Biblical editors.! Its method, how- 


'T refer especially to their work in Stade’s excellent Zvitschrift fiir dic 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. Into the field of this criticism it should be 
noted that Geiger led the way. Compare the Ucberarbcitung chapter in his 
Urschrift, pp. 72-101. 
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ever, is already clear. Much of it is comprised in that 
useful German word, for which unfortunately we have no 
English equivalent, Veberarbeitung. The historical books pro- 
vide the best field for these critical investigations. Their re- 
sults we see most satisfactorily in those chapters of Samuel 
in which a clearly primitive train of thought is rounded off 
or interlarded with far later reflections and ideas. How 
much the editors may have omitted from their originals we 
cannot tell; it is very probable that many a passage, into 
which even they could not read their own religious convictions, 
was left out or greatly modified. Even in the prophetical 
writings we have, though with reserve, to be on the watch for 
the editor’s hands. Not merely, as almost everybody now-a- 
days is aware, are whole chapters appended to one prophet’s 
utterances which belong to a different age (e.g., Isaiah x1-lxvi., 
Zechariah ix.-xiv.), but even within single chapters a care- 
ful, though sometimes too subtle, criticism has shown with 
more or less convincing exactitude the presence of editorial 
accretions. If then an attempt is made to prove an identity 
of thought between, let us say, Jeremiah and Ezra, by the 
help of a few verses from the former which are used to 
counterbalance a number of other passages which ordinarily 
would suggest a considerable difference between these two 
writers, we must first be sure that the argument of the har- 
monist is not resting upon the precarious foundation of an 
editorial comment or gloss. On the other hand, the existence 
of isolated passages such as Isaiah lvi. 1-8, or writings with 
a partly polemical purpose, such as Jonah and Ruth, suggest 
a doubt whether many noble utterances may not have been 
curtailed or suppressed by over-zealous editors with whose 
religious position they were not in harmony. 

The actual variety of thought in the Biblical writings in 
their present form may be roughly classified as follows. 
First, a variety that indicates and illustrates a development 
in time of moral and religious thought from lower to higher. 
But within this category we cannot include all species of dif- 
ference. Nehemiah is later than the “second Isaiah,” but 
he is spiritually his inferior. Secondly, a variety that is par- 
tially explained by the fact that the authors of Scripture fall 
into three or four different classes. The prophets, the wise 
men, the priests and the psalmists had all, to some extent, 
their own special points of view, and there are writings in 
the Bible, such as Deuteronomy or Ezekiel or Psalm cxix.; 
which represent a more or less perfect fusion between two of 
these different classes. Lastly, there remains all the variety 
that may be due to the individual idiosyncrasy and character 
of each particular writer. 

K 2 
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I. 


I propose to illustrate the many moods of the Scriptures by 
a few salient examples; sufficiently familiar as they are to: 
the scholar, they still need interpretation to the “general 
reader.” 

The variety, which is mainly due to upward development, 
is well shown in the progressive conceptions of God. 

Monotheism in Israel did not spring full fledged into exis- 
tence. It was only gradually that the patron deity of the 
nation was transformed into the sole and only God in heaven 
and upon earth. M. Renan, indeed, would have us believe that 
among the old patriarchal ancestors of the Hebrews there was 
already prevalent a kind of primitive monotheism. The name- 
less Elohim (gods) they worshipped were easily combinable 
into a single Elohim (God), “ whose breath is the life of the 
universe.”! The introduction of the worship of Yahveh as 
the national God was a downward religious step. Centuries 
were needed before Yahveh, the cruel, jealous and partial 
Deity, could be disrobed of his own peculiar attributes, and 
endowed with the higher qualities of the patriarchal Elohim. 
But M. Renan’s theory is still unproved. And seeing that it 
is inconsistent with the safest conclusions of comparative 
religious study, we may abide in the belief that the pre- 
Mosaic conception of deity, of which Stade, with perhaps too 
sweeping a negative, declares that we know nothing, was not 
higher than the Mosaic, but lower,? and that the recognition 
of Yahveh as the sole God of Israel marks a gigantic religious 
advance. Moreover, the exclusive worship of Yahveh, when 
once acknowledged as the religious duty of Israel, became the 
stepping-stone to monotheism. It was the monolatry offered 
to Yahveh which turned the plurality of the word Elohim 
from a living reality into a mere grammatical archaism. 

It seems strange and even sad that the two terms which 
the Jews, the monotheists par excellence, use to designate God 
should carry upon the face of them the evidence of a polytheis- 
tic origin.* The very substitution of the true pronunciation 





' Renan /istoire d’Israel, Vol. 1., Chapters ii.-iv., which repeat his old 
theory of the primitive monotheism of the Semites in the famous mémoire 
in the Journal Asiatique of 1859. 

2? Compare Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1., pp. 130, 140, 515. 
Kuenen, Drie wegen, één Doel, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1888, p. 473 ff. 

3 Besides the use of Elohim for alien and heathen deities, compare the 
curious passage in Judges, “Should I (/.c. the olive) leave my fatness, which 
gods and men in me do glorify, to go to wave over the trees? ” (Judges ix. 9). 
Q. P. B. = Qucen’s Printers’ Bible, a work which every general reader of 
the Bible, as well as every scholar, should possess. A new and revised edition 
has just appeared. 
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Yahveh in the place of the old rendering Jehovah gives a pecu- 
liar shock to our religious sentiment. Jehovah, by the lapse 
of ages and the influence of faith, has almost become synony- 
mous with God. But when for that familiar; and therefore 
unsuggestive word, we read Yahveh, we are painfully sensible 
of the inevitable implication. Yahveh though perhaps ety- 
mologically, and certainly historically, at a comparatively 
early date, a worthy and lofty designation for God, is never- 
theless only a proper name, of the same class as the proper 
names of other gods of other nations. A name is far remote 
from our conception of the Deity. Naming implies particu- 
larisation: he who is the sole representative of his class 
stands in no need of having his identity secured by the help 
of a particular appellation. Yet however much Yahveh in 
the eyes of a David or a Solomon was superior to other 


gods, he was not regarded as the only Divine Power. Yahveh 


had to pass from being the god of a tribe, before being recog- 
nized as the Universal Deity of all mankind. It is natural 
that these lower conceptions as they peep out from the oldest 
historical records, which even in their present form are in this 
respect still imperfectly edited, should frequently present 
many unattractive features. Upon these it is unnecessary to 


«lwell in detail; a few examples will serve our purpose 


sufficiently. 
The localisation of Yahveh strikes us especially. There 


care signs that he was first thought to reside habitually upon 


Mount Sinai,’ while later, Palestine becomes his permanent 
dwelling-place. On this point it suffices merely to refer to 
such repeatedly quoted passages as 2 Samuel xiv. 16, Exodus 
xv. 17, Hosea ix. 3, ete.” 

At other times the ark is superstitiously identified with 


‘God, as in 1 Samuel vi. (cp. Numbers x. 33-36), the ideas in 


which chapter may be contrasted both with Jeremiah’s view 


-of the ark (iii. 16) and with God’s residence by grace in the 


sanctuary at Jerusalem, according to Ezekiel, the Priester- 
codex, and the temple Psalms. “Heaven,” in which a modern 
child’s faith localises God, became his dwelling-place for the 
Hebrews also, but at what date is uncertain.* For a later age 
heaven itself becomes unable to contain God, and the Divine 








' Compare Exodus xix. 4, Deut. xxxiii. 2, and Dillmann’s Commentary, ad 
loe ; Judges v. 4, etc.; Stade, Geschichte, Vol. I., p. 447; Wellhausen, Proleq., 
p. 344, E.T. 

2 Compare now for the whole of this subject Robertson Smith’s Lectures 


-on the Religion of the Semites. First Series, Lecture III. 


% Compare Stade, Geschichte, Vol. I., p. 446. 
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Universality is nowhere more magnificently proclaimed than 
in Solomon’s Prayer (1 Kings viii. 27), and Psalm exxxix.’ 

Jephtah’s Yahveh in an illustrative, but over emphasised 
passage Judges xi. 24 (Q. P. B.), is not conspicuously different 
in capacity and range of interest from the god of the 
Moabite stone. Yet this is the Yahveh whgse house shall 
be called an house of prayer for all peoples. How great the 
change! The spirit of the one Yahveh drives its possessor to 
slay a thousand of the Philistines (Judges xv. 15); the spirit 
of the other impels to preach good tidings to the meek, and to- 
bind up the broken-hearted (Isaiah 1xi. 1). 

Still, as these very extracts from the book of Isaiah prove, 
it is Yahveh, not Elohim, of whom these things are said, and 
Yahveh is not a mere synonym for God. Yahveh is the God 
revealed in history ; or rather he is the God revealed in Israel’s- 
history. Israel’s God is the God of Prophecy, not the more- 
abstract, if more philosophical, God of humanity at large. 

But it is clear that the conception of God in the books of 
the “ Wise” indicates a different kind of religious progress 
to that achieved by the Prophets. It does not affect the 
truth of this proposition that in Proverbs God is usually 
called Yahveh. ‘Though addressed under this name, the God 
of Proverbs is not so much the God of Israel as the God of the 
individual or the world. Unfortunately the dates of both Job. 
and Proverbs still remain uncertain. The possible influence of 
the “ Wise Men” upon the work of the Prophets must therefore 
also remain for the present a very doubtful quantity.? A certain 
lack of religious ardour seems traceable in the writings of the 
Wise. In spite of the glorification of wisdom, we seem to 
miss the intimacy of religious sentiment as expressed in many 
of the Psalms. ‘The Prophets were naturally more conscious of 
a close relationship to God. Sentences like “I dwell with him 
that is of a humble and contrite spirit ” or “the Lord is nigh 
unto all them that call upon him,” seem more in place in 
Isaiah or the Psalms than they would be in Proverbs, Job, or 
Ecclesiastes. It is probable that the lack of warmth and 
Innigkeit in the Preacher's references to God is explainable 
from the temperament of the man and the sad circumstances. 
of his age, whereas in Job and Proverbs these deficiencies, if 
they are more real than apparent, are to be ascribed to the 
nature and limits of the class of literature to which they 





1 It is, therefore, not true, as Stade (Geschichte, Vol. I., p. 467) would imply, 
that Acts xvii. 24 taught something till then unknown to any Jew. 

* Cheyne (Job and Solomon, p. 123) rates their influence high even in the 
pre-exilic period, A very late date is given to Proverbs by Holtzmann, Stade’s 
continuer and disciple, in Geschichte II., p. 292, and by Stade himself, p. 216. 
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belong. When, however, a very late date is assigned to 
Proverbs and Job, as well as to the Preacher, the lateness of 
whose age is certain, the supposed lack of warmth in their 
conceptions of God becomes additionally important, for it is 
then brought into connection with a general theory that has 
become a commonplace among most critical theologians. The 
theory is that in proportion as the conception of Yahveh 
became purified from the earlier anthropomorphisms, or, 
speaking from a modern point of view, as the change 
proceeded from Yahveh to Elohim, God became more dis- 
tant and transcendent, and his relation to man colder and 
less intimate. It is supposed that the change is first notice- 
able in Ezekiel, and that this “false transcendentalism ” 
became more and more the customary and ordinary manner 
of conceiving God among the “Scribes” and “ Pharisees.” 
- The necessary corrective was then supplied, so it is assumed, 
by the life and teaching of Jesus, and theologically at a 
later age by the theory of the three troordcas or Persone 
in the single Godhead. Now,I should be the last to deny 
that the idea of God, formed by an ethical and religious 
genius of the first order such as Jesus, was indefinitely higher 
and more intimate than could be formed by a far smaller per- 
sonality, such as the author of Ecclesiastes or of the book of 
Tobit. Nor do I deny that the theory of the Trinity (at a 
great sacrifice of the purity of the divine idea for nine- 
tenths of those who have accepted it) has kept in view and 
put prominently forward certain relations of the Deity to man 
and to the world, without which the whole conception of 
God loses half its value and half its truth. But it is I hope 
not merely an hereditary and therefore unconscious Jewish 
prepossession which makes me protest against the too fre- 
quent habit of misusing and misinterpreting certain portions 
of the Old Testament and of the later Jewish literature as a 
contrast and foil to Christianity. What a gratuitous unfairness 
it surely is when Professor Schultz, after conceding that the 
conception of God in the apocryphal books is usually agreeably 
free from the crudities and sensuous forms which mar the 
purity of the older ideas, goes on to say that this greater 
purity is in the last resort not the expression of a higher 
religious development, but the result of spiritual exhaustion 
(Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, 4th edition, p. 507). This 
is a mere statement of opinion unsupported by evidence ; 
whereas that the intimate relation of God to Israel, and even 
to every individual Israelite, is a characteristic of the whole 
Talmudic period might be convincingly proved. The “false 
transcendentalism ” (except perhaps in such writers as 
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Koheleth, or in regular philosophers like Philo) is a figment’ 
of the theologians’ brains. It is perfectly true that God is 
conceived as far removed from every human weakness or 
limitation; and it is also true that he is distinguished from the 
world which he has created and rules ; but as to the first point, 
it is surely not an error but a truth, and as to the second, it 
is the necessary characteristis of every simple faith, whether 
Jewish or Christian. No pantheistic God has ever received, 
or will ever receive, the prayer and worship of ordinary 
humanity. Christian theologians usually write in compara- 
tive unfamiliarity with the literature they specially decry; 
they cannot work themselves into sympathy with its frequent 
strangeness of speech, while they are still more unfamiliar 
with living specimens of piety, bred and nurtured upon exclu- 
sively Rabbinic lines. Otherwise they would see for them- 
selves that whatever may be the faults of the individual 
religion of people such as these, lack of warmth and intimacy 
in their conception of and communion with God is certainly 
not among the number. 

In another respect also the Talmudic idea of God is more 
akin to that of the Prophets than to that of Ecclesiastes. By 
the author of Ecclesiastes, so far as we can judge, God was not 
habitually regarded as standing in a special relation to Israel ; 
he is Elohim, not Yahveh. To the Talmudists he is Yahveh 
still, though they do not pronounce his name.! For us to-day 
the idea of God is not so easy. We have to make his Elohim 
aspect the basis of our conception ; then only can we trans- 
fuse it with all those essential qualities, without their limita- 
tions (does not this roughly equal the substitution of mankind 
for Israel ?), that made the word Yahveh precious and signi- 
ficant to the Psalmists and the Seers. 


IL. 


The many moods of Scripture can also be illustrated by the 
varying conceptions of God’s relation to Israel and to other 
nations. The ordinary pre-prophetic idea is aptly expressed 
by the passages in Judges and Samuel already alluded to. 
It is the tolerant attitude of conventional paganism. Each 
nation has its own special God and is thus religiously in- 





' The pronouncing Adonai for Yahveh is usually put down toa “ Phari- 
saic” superstition. If it be so, we can be grateful to the superstition, since 
a name for God had to be given up. Yet since the basis of the alleged super- 
stition is that Yahveh is not a mere name, but expresses in a mysterious way 
the essence or true nature of God, the “superstition” is surely religiously 
higher than the frank utterance of Yahveh as an ordinary appellation. 
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dependent of every other nation. This view was even in 
later times shaken off with difficulty, but its character was 
modified. It then became a conscious dislike or neglect of 
the lofty Prophetic visions—a religious selfishness: the other 
nations may worship their false gods, if they please, we 
will enjoy our privilege of adoring Yahveh, the true God. 
This is, 1 fancy, the thought expressed in a verse of Micah, 
appended, perchance, as a side note or reflection by a narrow- 
minded scribe to a solemn universalistic prophecy, and then 
by a strange, though not unusual, fate incorporated into the 
text: “for all the peoples shail walk every one in the name of 
his God, but we will walk in the name of Yahveh, our God, 
for ever and ever” (Micah iv. 5). 

How are we to account on any non-theistic hypothesis for 
the extraordinary change from the conception of Jephtah 
to that of the Babylonian Isaiah? Did ever a God become 
so exclusively identified with a people, did ever a people 
become so exclusively identified with a God, as Yahveh 
with Israel and Israel with Yahveh? Israel is Yahveh’s 
particular people, and Yahveh is their sole and particular 
God. He is Israel’s pride and glory, and in ancther sense, 
his glory and pride are centred in Israel. And yet out of 
this very particularism springs the universalism of the later 
Prophets. How did this change come about? Excluding the 
influence of external events, the relations to Assyria and the 
other great monarchies of Asia, its great internal cause lay in 
the peculiar character of the nation’s God, as the best spirits 
of the people, so far back as the eye of history can range, 
conceived him. Yahveh is a God of power and of jealousy ; 
he is greater than the other gods; he cannot tolerate them 
beside him, and so at last he comes to be the only God, 
and all other divine powers in the universe are at most his 
ministers and attendants. And secondly, Yahveh is a God of 
righteousness, and therefore whatever his relations to other 
peoples beyond Israel in present, past, or future, they must 
be relations which are founded and shaped by the ruling law 
of righteousness. 

That one God among many should become the patron deity 
of a single people presents no difficulty where a plurality of 
gods is assumed. It is no hard matter that each deity looks 
after the interests of his own clients. But a covenant or 
peculiar relation of grace between the only God on one side, 
and a particular nation on the other, is almost bound to pro- 
duce its religious antinomies. That the only God should single 
out one particular nation as his special property, though 
leaving, perchance, the others to the care of his own angelic 
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servitors,’ obviously demands some very peculiar and unusual 
explanation, if it is to be adequately reconciled with divine 
impartiality. Such an explanation could not be given to it so 
long as Israel was still a nation among the nations. The idea 
of the covenant could only be stripped of its danger, and yet 
maintain its value, when the religious community took 
the place of the nation, when Israelites became complete 
citizens of other lands than Palestine, and when the altruistic 
view of Israel’s relation to God became finally predominant. 
In other words, the idea of the covenant could not be realised 
in all its purity until modern times. 

That God and Israel are specially related to each other, and 
that Israel, if it observes the conditions of the agreement, is 
to reap enormous benefit, both temporal and spiritual, from 
this relationship, is a fundamental assumption of the Old 
Testament writers. Why God chose Israel and for what 
end, were naturally questions that did not very often suggest 
themselves to the national consciousness. The covenant must 
be obeyed, that its advantages might be enjoyed; there was 
no need to question or explain. If the nation had properly 
fulfilled its own part of the agreement, the prophetical writers 
would scarcely have even thrown out the fragmentary ideas 
upon the subject that we can now discover. Thus, for in- 
stance, the benefits which God showered down upon an 
ungrateful people are sometimes ascribed to the excellence 
of the Patriarchs, and to the necessity which God was under 
of fulfilling his word of promise to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. Deuteronomy declares that it was not as a reward 
for righteousness that God had brought the Israelites in to 
possess Canaan, but partly because of the wickedness of 
the Canaanite nations, and partly as a confirmation of the 
oath to the fathers (Deut. ix. 4; compare Genesis xv. 16). In 
another passage, the author asserts that God’s choice of Israel 
was made because he loved him. In a far later teacher the 
choice comes.dangerously near to caprice. ‘“ Was not Esau 
Jacob’s brother; yet I loved Jacob and hated Esau ” (Malachi 
i. 2).2 Far nobler is the explanation of Exodus xix. 6: “Ye 
shall be unto me « kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 
These words seem almost to imply that the election of Israel 
is for the good of others as well as for his own. Equally 





' Compare Deut. xxxii. 8, in the LXX. reading. Dillmann, however (Nu. 
Dt. Jo., p. 398), denies the originality of this reading, and thinks the whole 
idea much later. Compare also Stade, Vol. II., p. 239, and Cheyne on Isaiah 
xxiv. 21. 

2 Contrast with Malachi’s hatred of Edom the kindlier feeling of the Deut- 
eronomist, ii. 5, 8, 29, xxiii. 7, and compare Schulz, p. 748, fourth edition. 
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noble are the words of Genesis xviii. 19, where a moral 
purpose is clearly assigned to Israel’s prerogative’: “I have 
taken notice of him (Abraham) that he may command his 
children and his household after him so that they keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.’ In the 
Babylonian Isaiah there are three reasons given for Israel’s 
primacy. The first is the reason of all things, the glory of 
God, who by the witnessing of Israel and his apostolic services 
is exalted among mankind. Secondly, comes Israel itself and 
its own future grandeur. The Covenant is a gift of grace, 
bringing a rich guerdon with it. And lastly, the election of 
Israel, or rather of the servant in whom all that is best in Israel 
is personitied, is for the world’s sake. Israel is to be a light 
to the nations, and God’s salvation unto the end of the 
earth. 

I admit that this method of explaining Israel’s special rela- 
tion to God is elsewhere unparalleled; but none the less, 
isolated as the explanation is, it has triumphed over all lower 
ideas, and unquestionably represents to-day the ripened doc- 
trine of the synagogue. 

The older prophets do not generally concern themselves 
with other nations, except in so far as these are related to 
Israel. Here it is that the religious danger comes in. When, 
for example, one nation is at war with the other, each always 
thinks itself in the right, and even in modern times demands 
the special protection of God. In old Israel this natural 
feeling implied much more. In the last resort it implied 
that, as Yahveh must be on the side of Israel, in doing in- 
jury to Israel the offending nation had also sinned against 
Yahveh. It is unnecessary to quote examples of so familiar 
atheme. Even Babylon, the minister of God’s wrath upon 
Judah, was supposed to have sinned against Yahveh, because 
she not unnaturally imagined that her own strength had 
wrought the victory. During and after the exile the enmity 
to the nations deepens. Before that time. the prophets 
mainly, if not exclusively,? directed their denunciations 
against certain definite countries; but afterwards, Ezekiel 
being here, as in so many other things, the pioneer of later 
developments, the “nations,” as a collective plural, became 
identitied with the enemies of Israel. The Israelites in the 
later (mainly Maccabean?) psalms are the righteous, the 





1 The date of Genesis xviii. 19 and xv. 16 is disputed. See Dillmann, 
Genesis, fifth edition, upon the former passage. 

2 Stade notoriously regards an allusion to ‘many nations” as an almost 
certain mark of a later authorship. Compare his essays ‘in his Zvitschrift 
upon Zech. ix.-xiv., Micah iv.-vii., etc., and Ryssel’s Micah. 
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“nations” are the wicked. The Lord’s day is to be ushered 
in by an awful judgment upon the nations, the enemies of 
God and of his chosen people. 

This punishment of the nations which, according to the 
principle of righteous retribution, must be caused by their 
sinfulness, is partly accounted for by their hostility to 
Israel. This, however, is not the only cause which is men- 
tioned. Their very ignorance of the true God is made a re- 
proach against them. Idolatry is not only a sin in Israel, but 
also in the nations at large. So in a (probably unauthentic) 
passage in Jeremiah the fury of Yahveh is invoked upon 
“the nations that know him not, and upon the families that 
call not on his name.” The view that idolatry is conscious 
apostasy is cleverly elaborated in the Wisdom of Solomon 
(xiii. and xiv.). 

On the other hand Amos, the oldest of the literary prophets, 
bases the ruin of Moab upon an act of barbarism committed 
not upon Israel, but upon Edom. To him apparently the 
nations’ ignorance of Yahveh is no offence, though all peoples 
are under God’s immediate providence. “Are ye not as the 
children of the Ethiopians unto me, O children of Israel ? 
saith the Lord. Have I not brought up Israel out of the land 
of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians 
from Kir ?” (ix. 7).' 

How powerful must have been the force of religious inspi- 
ration for a prophet in the midst of the strife with Assyria 
to imagine and predict a time when Assyria, now Israel’s foe, 
and therefore God’s, should be called the work of the Lord’s 
hands (Isaiah xix. 25). The tender care for the stranger 
manifested in all three great strata of Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion (in spite of Stade’s sneer, Vol. I, p. 510, n. 3), together 
with the varying pictures of the conversion of the nations to 
the knowledge of God, must always remain sufficient evidence 
of the largeness of heart and view to which the old Israelite 
religion could rise. Side by side too with the particularist 
efforts of Ezra and his school ran another feeling, which 
found expression partly, perhaps, in directly polemical utter- 
ances such as Jonah, Isaiah lvi. 1-8, and Ruth, but also in 
several of the Psalms, the writers of which were at the same 
time very probably the faithful followers of the Law. (Com- 
pare Psalin Ixxxvii., xxii. 28, etc.) 

' The philosophic interpretation of Malachi i. 11 seems to me too strangely 
unusual to be safely cited as one of the “many moods” of the prophets 
upon this subject. Would that this doubt did not exist! It should, however, 
be stated that Kuenen, Stade, and many other scholars accept it, while Cheyne 


in his article, ‘‘ The Invisible Church in Hebrew Prophecy” (Monthly Inter- 
preter, 1885, p. 77), regards it as ‘‘ the only tenable” explanation. 
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It must also be remembered that the universalist side of 
Judaism is not forgotten even in the Rabbinic literature. The 
ascription of the cause of the dispersion to the making of 
proselytes, and the beautiful, if childlike, image of God weep- 
ing over the drowned Egyptians, and chiding his angels for 
their song of triumph, are certainly far overbalanced by other 
opposite passages ; but comparatively few as these universalist 
sayings may be, they yet kept the light from being quenched, 
and thus helped forward the coming of the time when the 
universalism of the prophets, purified from its dross and 
separated from its merely local and temporary elements, should 
become an unquestioned constituent of Judaism. 


III. 


In most books of the Old Testament God and Israel are 
the two poles of the religious idea; with us they are God 
and man. This difference is commonly made much of in 
books on Old Testament theology, but here again we must 
beware of exaggeration. It is quite true that the relation of 
God to each human soul, which to us seems the very kernel 
of religion, is far less accentuated in the older books of the 
Scriptures than in modern times, or even than in the New 
Testament. The individual recedes behind the community ; 
it is Israel as an abiding whole which is of first importance, 
not the single units who appear upon the stage only to 
vanish from off it. Israel’s religious value consists in its con- 
tinuity and self-identity from age to age. There is some- 
thing sublime in that complete assimilation of personal 
interests with those of the community which, as it would now 
seem, has enabled so many of the Psalmists’ personifications 
to escape detection from the majority of critics up till the 
present day.’ Yet, though the command to love God is 
addressed to Israel as a whole, each single member of the 
nation is personally bound by the mandate, and though all 
the Psalms be “ national,” no Psalmist speaks of sorrows, joys, 
or desires which he has not himself personally experienced. 

At the same time it must be conceded that the personifica- 
tion of a community in antiquity is a very different thing 
from a mere poetical figure. The solidarity is so real that it 





' Compare Smend, Ucher das Ich der Psalmen. Z, A. W., 1888, p. 49/7. The 
personification theory is, however, a return to the old homiletic interpreta- 
tion of the Synagogue. Smend probably rides his hobby too hard. Compare 
Nowack’s judicious remarks in the Hinlcitung to his new edition of Hupfeld’s 
Psalms, p. x., and Schuurman-Stekhoven in 7, A. W., 1889, p. 131. 
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carries with it most important consequences, and when re- 
flection begins, suggests many a moral problem. 

Upon the assumed solidarity of a city or nation the Deity is 
frequently supposed to act in the earlier periods. This solida- 
rity extends from the dead to the living, and exercises its in- 
fluence in the direction of mercy as well as in that of punish- 
ment. I need not multiply examples. Ten good men would 
be sufficient to procure forgiveness for all Sodom. For the 
sins of Manasseh the captivity is predicted upon his descen- 
dants. David sins, and his child dies. He is tempted to 
number Israel, and a plague kills many thousands of the 
people.’ Ahaz is penitent, and his punishment is postponed 
for his son. Another plague is due to Saul’s cruelty against 
the Gibeonites, and the execution of Saul’s sons becomes its 
expiation. Sin accumulates generation by generation. The 
ages that had to elapse till the Canaanites’ measure of guilt 
was full, and till the fated season of their punishment had 
arrived, needed the lengthy sojourning of the Israelites in 
Egypt.” Such is the Divine Law. For God visits the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the third and fourth generations of those 
that hate him. But love extends its influence yet further, for 
God “shows mercy to the thousandth generation of those that 
love him.”* In after years, when the nation was becoming 
weary and saddened under oppression and trouble, the weight 
of the fathers’ sins seemed a burden too hard to bear. Indivi- 
dualism was awakening, even in its denial. “Our fathers have 
eaten sour grapes,” men said, “and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge.” Then came the Deuteronomist, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and they declared that individualism was the proper 
law of punishment both for God and man.‘ “ The soul that 
sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear in (Q. P. B.) the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear in the 
iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall 
be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 


him.” 





1 David is, however, made to suggest that the solidarity ought not to extend 
beyond his own house: “These sheep what have they done?” (2 Samuel 
xxiv. 17. 

2 on Sa also 2 Samuel iii. 29; xii. 10; 1 Kings ii. 33; xi. 12; 2 Kings 
v. 27; viii. 19; x. 30, xiii. 23; 2 Chron. xxi, 14; Isaiah xiv. 21; Jer. xxxii. 
18; Lev. xx. 5; Job v. 4; xxi. 19; Psalm Ixxix. 8; cix. 14; Neh. i. 6; 
Daniel ix. 16. 

3 The Deuteronomist is bound to quote the second commandment as he 
found it, but his own view is not only given in xxiv. 16, but also in vii. 9, 10. 
God's mercy extends to a thousand generations, but those that hate him he 
repays to their face. 

4 Yet it must be noted that Jeremiah strictly only asserts that the proverb 
shall have no force or truth in the Messianic age. 
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It cannot be said, however, that individualism ever became 
a significant feature of the old Hebrew religion. Where, as 
in the Psalms, there is the intensest religious feeling, it is, 
nevertheless, if critics such as Smend see rightly, experienced 
in close connection with the whole community. Take Psalm 
li. for instance. It is quite certain that the Psalmist tells the 
lessons of his own life; but at the same time verse 6 (Heb.) 
makes it clear that a national reference is also intended. The 
wisdom literature is far more individual, and yet its degree 
of religious intensity is lower. The priestly legislation 
recognises the solidarity of the community in a marked 
manner by the institution of the national sin offering. The 
idea conveyed in the old story of Achan, by which the sin of 
a single man spreads its fatal influence more and more widely 
till it taints with the pollution of its guilt the entire people, 
was only very gradually overcome. 

There is indeed no deeper problem in the philosophy of 
religion than the nature of sin. It is thus no wonder if the 
usually simple utterances of the Old Testament writers 
illustrate severa] different sides of this complex question. 
Here again there are many moods; whether all the elements 
of truth can be brought together under a single conception 
that shall be universally true, and explain equally for each 
human soul the nature of his sin, may however be doubted. 
Theories of sin, such as the theory of St. Paul, are not, even if 
true for many, necessarily true for all. 

Apart from the allegory in Genesis ii, there is no 
theory of the origin of sin to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment, and that chapter seems to have had no influence 
whatever upon later teaching. Man who is flesh and not 
spirit is liable to error and wrong doing. “There is no man 
that sinneth not.” Such is the general view. Jeremiah, 
indeed, thought that there was an inherent deceitfulness 
about the heart, a sore sickness which God alone could cure 
(Jer. xvii. 9, 14; x. 23). The direful consequences of sin led 
to the mistaken’ view that there was something almost super- 
natural about it, as if sin were a kind of eternal power which 
God may use as a snare to bring about a greater punishment. 
The tendency towards solidarity comes in once more. The 
sins of one generation seemed a force that created sinfulness 
in the next, one link of sin bringing with it another. Traces 





! Theologians seem sometimes to speak of sin as Realist philosophers used 
to speak of kinds—as something real over and above the particular sins of 
individuals. Unless we believe in a devil, this idea is surely a fiction. Yet 
Holtzmann (Stade II., p. 304), commenting on Sirach xvii. 20 seems to accept 
it. 
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of these views, together with remonstrances against them, 
are to be found. Thus to an early writer in the books of 
Samuel the sin of David in numbering the people seemed 
due to the direct temptation of God (2 Samuel xxiv. 1). 
The Chronicler Jong afterwards was willing to believe that 
the sin was caused by supernatural influence; the agent 
however is no longer God, but Satan (1 Chronicles xxi. 1). 
The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart and of Sihon’s (Deut. ii. 
30) is scarcely in point, because it was done for the benefit 
of Israel (compare Joshua xi. 20). But an interesting verse 
in Isaiah Ixiil. is very significant, as showing the per- 
plexity into which long-lasting affliction, half deserved and 
half wanton, had thrown many a troubled spirit in the 
exile period. “O Lord, why dost thou make us to err from 
thy ways, and harden our hearts from thy fear.” The text of 
Isaiah Ixiv. 5 is unfortunately corrupt, but seems to imply 
the idea that, by its long continuance from age to age, sin 
had become a kind of chain in which the wrath of God 
had fettered the community, and from the bonds of which 
they could not shake themselves free. More simple is the 
expression in Lamentations v. 7. ‘Our fathers have sinned 
and are not, and we have borne their iniquities.’ And even 
the prediction in Lev. xxvi. (an exilic chapter with marked 
affinities to Ezekiel) accepts this sombre belief: “They that 
are left of you shall pine away for their iniquity in your 
enemies’ lands; and also for the iniquities of their fathers with 
them (i.e., as well as of themselves, Q.P.B.) shall they pine 
away.’ Ezekiel, on the other hand, whose strong accentuation 
of man’s free capacity to turn from guod to bad and from bad 
to good brings other difficulties in its train, rebukes with a 
noble scorn the dark superstition that the curse of God is the 
origin of sin." 

His contemporaries had used the same argument as we find 
in Isaiah ]xiii., “If our transgressions and our sins are upon 
us and we pine away in them, how then should we live” 
(xxxiii. 10). Ezekiel replies that God has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked: a man has only to turn from his evil 
ways that he may live. The prophet is clearly of opinion, 
tirst, that there is no divine or satanic power which impels a 
man to sin, and secondly that in the moral sphere each man 
can act independently of his community, and even of his 
parents. There is no constraining force which induces sin and 
punishment apart from a man’s own will. Whereas the popu- 
lar view, represented also in the quotation from Leviticus, 





' But compare Ezekiel xxiv. 23. 
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regards the sin of a community as a sort of spiritual snowball ; 
sin begets sin, and the amount is accumulated generation after 
generation, till at last it seems impossible for the bearers of 
this heaped up store of iniquity to rid themselves of the burden. 
Ezekiel repudiates this doctrine ; according to his teaching in 
the 18th and 33rd chapters of his book each man starts his 
life with a blank judgment sheet ; his fathers’ sins are not 
laid to his account, and they do not lessen his capacity for a 
righteous life. 

Into the nature of sin the Hebrew writers and preachers. 
enquired as little curiously as they did into its origin. Sin to 
them is simply a transgression of God’s will or commandments. 
To the prophets God’s egpennns are twofold: they forbid 
idolatry, they enjoin morality. The Law extended the range 
of sin much more widely: to eat fat is as much a sin as to 
commit adultery. Hence the introduction of the Law deve- 
loped the idea of “secret” or “unconscious sins,” errors into: 
which a man might fall without his knowledge, a conception 
entirely foreign to the earlier prophets. But with this increase in 
the range of sin, and under the current conception that misfor- 
tune was equivalent to punishment, it became all the more usual 
in times of trouble to bewail the iniquities the commission of 
which must have caused the distress! A different mood, on 
the other hand, is discernible in some of the Maccabean 
psalms; there the “Saints,” the oN, in whose mouth is a 
hymn to God, in whose hand a two-edged sword (exlix.), are 
not conscious of any defiling guilt. They complain, “ All this 
is come upon us, yet have we not forgotten thee, neither have 
we dealt falsely in thy covenant.” Not for their sins, but 
yet “for God’s sake,” are they “killed all the day long” 
(xliv. 22). 

How is a sinful man or a sinful community to become free- 
from sin? Here, again, there are divers moods to be recorded. 
The primary. view is that man must and can turn from the 
wickedness of his ways and rid himself of his sin. “ Wash 
you, make you clean,” cries Isaiah, “Put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to. 
do well.” The Prophet does not imagine that there is any- 
thing to prevent his hearers from “ceasing to do evil, and 
learning to do well,” if they please. And exhortations of this. 
kind are not foreign to any period of the prophetical ministry. 
Every preacher will naturally urge his audience to struggle 
for their own amendment, and none would deny that such 
struggles may be crowned with success. At the same time 





1 Compare Daniel ix. 5 ; Neh. i. 6; Psalm cvi. 6. 
L 
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the idea that it is in man’s unaided power to pass from sin to 
virtue was to some extent checked in certain minds and at 
certain periods by two important considerations. The first of 
these we have noticed already. It is that each unit is one of 
a community and shares in that community’s sin, and perhaps 
also in the sin of its forefathers. The weight of sin which the 
individual feels attached to himself is thereby greatly in- 
creased, and the difficulty to be rid of it is also correspond- 
ingly augmented. Secondly, the conception of sin was 
deepened, and passed into that of sinfulness, that is to say, 
it seemed to some minds as if the sinful nature which had been 
produced by sin could not be cleansed by the human will 
alone. When the set of the soul was directed towards wrong- 
doing, it could not, by its own effort, unhelped by an outside 
and diviner power, be turned in the contrary direction. 
Hence, perhaps, it may be explained that we find traces of 
a feeling that the thorough eradication of sin must be 
God’s work and not man’s. This view is chiefly promi- 
nent in passages dating from the exile, and dealing with 
the messianic age, as if the writers felt that the spiritual 
regeneration of Israel, as well as the material regeneration of 
nature, must need the special intervention of God. The 
illustrative passages come from Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and are all very much of the same kind. They are 
often placed in curious juxtaposition with other passages in 
which the same spiritual changes in the heart, which in the 
tirst series are ascribed to God, are there demanded from the 
unaided effort of man. Jeremiah (xxiv. 7) predicts that God 
will give Israel one heart to know him; he will cleanse 
them from their iniquity (xxxiii. 8), and put his teaching 
in their inward parts and write it on their hearts (xxxi. 33). 
Ezekiel also foretells the granting of one heart and a new 
spirit, a time when the stony heart shall be removed and 
a heart of flesh given in its place. Then shall the people 
be able to walk in the ordinances of their God (xi. 19, 20). 
The new spirit is God’s spirit, the spirit of true life (xxxvi. 26; 
xxxvii. 14). Yet, at the end of his eighteenth chapter, he 
urges the people to get this new heart for themselves: “Cast 
away from you all your transgressions whereby ye have 
transgressed ; and make you a new heart and a new spirit ; 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel?” Are we to 
assume that the Prophet passed from one to another of 
these utterances without being aware of any contrariety 
between them, and that at one time the one. and at a second 
time the other of two apparently, but no :really, conflicting 
sides of a complex truth was more vividly present to his 
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mind? With these passages in’ Ezekiel and Jeremiah may be 
compared the messianic prediction of Zephaniah, which takes 
a wider range than Israel. “Then will lion to the peoples 
a pure language, that they may all call upon the name of 
the Lord, to serve him with one consent.” In a verse of 
Deuteronomy, the aid of God seems promised to crown the 
human effort with a more glorious issue. “If,” so runs the 
prediction in xxx. 4 (a chapter clearly considerably later than 
the main bulk of the Deuteronomy of Josiah) “thou shalt 
return ” (é.e., in the land of captivity) “unto the Lord thy God, 
and shalt obey his voice with all thine heart and with all thy 
soul,” “then (verse 6) the Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart and the heart of thy seed to love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live.” 
All these passages are messianic. But there are a few 


. others, mainly in the Psalms, which show that even for the 


pues and every day life of the community, the divine 
elp was thought by some (in the post-exilie period chiefly ?) 
to be needful for the living of a good life and for the con- 
quest over sin. “Shew me thy way,” “teach me to do thy 
will,” are not unfrequent prayers in the Psalter (compare 
xxv. 5, xxvii. 11, exliii, 10, ecxxxix. 24, ete. 1 Ch. xxix. 18, 
19, is also of value). More significant still is the bidding, 
“let me not wander from thy command,” or “hold thou ine 
up, and I shall be safe” (cxix. 10,117). The double aspect of 
the human relation with God is mystically expressed in 
Psalm lxiii. 9: “My soul followeth hard after thee: thy right 
hand upholdeth me.” Noticeable are the prayers in Jere- 
miah and Lamentations: “Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be 
healed; save me, and I shall be saved” (Jeremiah xvii. 14). 
“Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we will return” 
(Lamentations v. 21; compare Jeremiah xxxi. 19; Psalm 
Ixxx. and Ixxxv. 5).! 

It is a development of the doctrine implied in the prayer 
of Lamentations if we find it stated in Jeremiah, “O Lord, 
I know that the way of man is not in himself; it is not for 
man that walketh to direct his steps” (x. 23); or again in 





1 Upon Psalm lxxxv. 5 the Midrash, in a passage quoted and improved 
upon by Dr. Frankl in one of his sermons, moralises thus : “ The sons of Korah 
said, ‘How long wilt thou say (to Israel), Turn, O backsliding children (Jere- 
miah iii. 14); and shall Israel say to thee, Turn thou first, as it is said, Return, 
O Lord, how long (Psalm xc. 13), and wilt thou say to Israel, Nay, turn ye first, 
[as it is said, O Israel, return unto the Lord thy God (Hosea xiv. 1)?]; thou 
wilt not turn by thyself, and we will not turn by ourselves, but let us both 
turn together and at once, as it is said, Turn thou with us, O God of our sal- 
vation.’” Frankl, Fvst- und Gelegenhcits-Predigten, 1888, p.31. The Midrach 
(Tillim, ad Joc.) translates 1333” “ Turn thou with us.” 


L2 
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Proverbs, “Man's goings are of the Lord; how can a man 
then understand his own way ?” (xx. 24). Here the ery for 
help that meets us in Lamentations seems turning into a kind 
of restrictive fatalism. What is true without exaggeration in 
living experience seems onesided and doubtful tr twisted 
into a theory. This could even happen in the case of the 
noble Psalm li., with its almost unique prayer for the help of 
God’s holy spirit in the struggle with sin. The view that sin 
is not to be overcome without that divine aid has never been 
expressed more purely or with intenser conviction. “ Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow. Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a firm spirit within me. Cast me not away from 
thy presence, and take not thy holy spirit from me.” 

The labels “ good ” and “sinful” are applied in different ages 
to different deeds. The pre-prophetic period (ie. the period 
before Amos), though we may, I think rightly, refuse to 
believe that Stade’s too depreciatory estimate of it is correct,! 
possessed, even in the minds of zealous Yahveh worshippers 
such as Elijah, a lower ideal than that of an Isaiah or a 
Micah. Thus the cruelties of Jehu, which God is made to 
sanction and approve in 2 Kings x. 30, are become such an 
abomination to Hosea, that for their sake the whole kingdom 
of Israel is to be visited with ruin. In a tradition respecting 
Samuel, the utter destruction of the Amalekites is the divine 
command, deflection from which is a grievous sin; in Jonah, 
the very cattle, the saving of which Samuel censures in God’s 
name, are a reason for God to spare the Ninevites from de- 
struction.” 

A variety of mood of extreme importance is roughly 
characterised by the opposition between the prophets and 
the Law in regard to “external” and “internal” religion, 
or more accurately in their respective attitudes towards cere- 
monial observances. To estimate this difference truly, and 
yet without exaggeration, it is necessary to remember the 
date at which the Law became an important factor in the 
religious life of Israel. 

Up to the time when Deuteronomy was accepted by Josiah 





! Geschichte, Vol. I., p. 573. 

2 Compare too the different views of the monarchy in 1 Samuel. To the 
“theocratic” chronicler the kingdom was a desertion from God and a 
grievous sin ; to the older narrator it was a meritorious unification of the 
tribes. Though usually the kingdom of the Ten Tribes is regarded as the 


illegitimate result of a rebellion against the divinely appointed house of 
David, one. passage at least from the pen of an Ephraimite still records for us 
the other side of the question. ‘ Hear, Yahveh, the voice of Judah, and bring 
him back unto his people ” (Deut. xxxiii. 17, with Dillmann’s commentary). 
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as the binding law for the individual and the state, the 
teachers of Israel under the monarchy may have shown some 
respect towards the holy customs of antiquity, but were 
unaware of the existence of any authoritative code claiming 
a divine sanction. It does not appear as if the small Book 
of the Covenant (Exodus xxi.-xxiii.), or the laws contained 
in Exodus xxxiv. were ever publicly recognised as bind- 
ing till they were absorbed and modified by Deuteronomy. 
Thus, up till the date of that book’s composition and pub- 
lication, the prophets, that is such men as Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah, sought no other or higher guide for their teach- 
ing than their own inspiration. Jeremiah, a contemporary 
of the Deuteronomist, seems to take up a varying attitude 
towards his book. At first he may have hoped that great 
things would follow from its adoption. The Covenant men- 
‘ tioned in his eleventh chapter, disobedience against which 
is threatened with a curse, seems to refer to Deutero- 
nomy.' But very shortly the prophet, in his zeal for the 
unattainable ideal, must have perceived that the compro- 
mise of Deuteronomy produced no better fruits than the 
unalloyed moral teaching of his oon predecessors. No 
prophet has spoken out more vehemently against the value 
and even the validity of sacrifices than Jeremiah. “The ark 
of the covenant” is to be forgotten, and never made again ; 
the temple of the Lord is no safeguard against the coming 
ruin. Contrast this with Isaiah’s secure trust in the inde- 
structibility of Jerusalem and of the temple upon Zion. 
There is not so much about sacrifices in Deuteronomy as in 
the later priestly legislation, but yet the perfect Israelite of 
Deuteronomy could certainly not neglect these outward exhi- 
bitions of piety. However we may try to soften the meaning 
of Jeremiah’s words, they sound strangely in contrast with 
many a verse of Josiah’s code. (Deuteronomy, be it remem- 
bered, represents its legislation as Mosaic.) “I spake not 
unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt 
offerings or sacrifices.” How utterly impossible such a sen- 
tence would be in any writer after Nehemiah. Ezekiel, here 
as elsewhere, represents an intermediate stage between the 
earlier prophets and the later Law. He does not refer to an 
authoritative Mosaic code, but he lays stress upon matters 
of ritual and purity, and devotes many chapters of his book 
to new laws for future use respecting the priests, the temple 





’ See Cheyne, Jeremiah, p. 56, 167; Marti, Der Prophet Jeremia von Anatot, 
p. 17. 
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and the sacrifices." After the return, while we find Haggaz 
urging the rebuilding of the sanctuary, Zechariah, high as is. 
the place he assigns to Joshua, the high priest, gives the true 
prophet’s answer to the enquiry as to the fasts and their con- 
tinuance. Some twenty years after Zechariah comes the 
work of Ezra and his school, the introduction of the Law and 
its perfervid adoption as the final and authoritative code of 
God. How the Law or Pentateuch, for all the parts of the 
so-called five books of Moses were now at last welded together 
into a single whole, was able so admirably to win the devoted 
affection of the people at large; how it became gradually 
identified with the entire religion of Israel, and unquestionably 
accepted as Mosaic from end to end, this is not the place to 
enquire. But the final exhortation of Malachi represents the 
accomplishment of this process, and with its entirely new 
appeal to the written Mosaic Law, unnamed before by the 
whole series of Malachi’s predecessors: it sounds the death 
knell of prophecy. The written Law of God rendered the 
spoken message from him unnecessary. 

The Pentateuch, as we now possess it, is a kind of com- 
promise between the natural desire of man for an external 
embodiment of religion, and the prophet’s too difficult 
identification of it with the doing of justice, the love of 
“mercy,” and the walking humbly before God. The dangers. 
to which the Law led cannot here be pointed out, nor, on the 
other hand, can I attempt a defence of the legal school fron 
the unfair attacks to which they are too commonly subjected 
by Christian theologians. Levitical or Rabbinical religion is 
a theory of religion, and is, therefore, not without its moral 
risks. Pauline religion is also a theory of religion, and has. 
equally its moral dangers. The religion of the prophets and 
the religion of Jesus are not theories; they are natural, 
immediate and inspired. But by the masses of the people 
theories of religion are most easily followed. Hence the 
success of Rabbinism and Paulinism alike. But just as it 
is unfair to judge Paulinism from the excesses of Antino- 
mians, so is it equally unfair to judge Rabbinism from the 
bad Pharisees who were attacked by Jesus.” 

A few examples of spiritual moods that have their roots in 
the Law are not without their interest. Professor Smend 





' Notice how the tests of a good life include at least one matier of 
Nitte elevated into a mark of outward religious purity. Ezekiel xviii. 6; 
compare Lev. xviii. 19; xx. 18. 

? Whether they were as bad as Jesus in his zeal imagined may however be 
doubted ; similarly in the case of the “false prophets” and Jeremiah. Com- 
pare also Wellhausen’s Die Pharisicr und die Saducdcr, p, 127, one of this 
euthor’s innumerable brilliant and telling passages. 
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has recently pointed out the important place occupied by the 
temple in a large portion of the Psalter.’ It is curious to note 
how some of the noblest spiritual passages in the Psalms are 
connected with the love of the temple upon the hill of Zion. 
All such psalms are doubtless post-exilic. (Sometimes Professor 
Smend has, I think, narrowed the House of God too exclu- 
sively to the material temple, where a higher meaning is 
intended, but even these passages start from the temple made 
by hands, though they rise to the larger sanctuary that is not.’) 
Psalms lxv., Ixxxiv., lxiii, and xlii., for example, should be 
studied in this connection. Psalm ecxix. and the second 
portion of Psalm xix. are interesting specimens of the high 
spiritual influence which the Law could exercise upon many 
a pious believer. How entirely these Psalms demolish the 
theory of the bondage of the Law. And the Talmud, if the 
Rabbins had only been more poetical, would assuredly have 
been full of similar hymns. The true disciple of the Rabbins 
has. always managed to transfigure the most external and 
uninteresting prescripts of the Law with a spiritual light, 
which no one, at all infected with the spirit of criticism, can 
ever hope to see or even adequately to understand.’ 


V. 


A simple piety even at the end of the nineteenth century 
can find all the religious ideas which are precious to it within 
the Old Testament literature. Those who are unable to 
achieve a similar amount of Hinein/esen must content them- 
selves with the view that no book can contain complete 
religious perfection, because religion, like all other partly 
human creations, is subject to the law of development. They 
will not, on the other hand, foolishly attempt to run counter 
to the highest wisdom of mankind in spiritual things by 
seeking to minimise the value of conceptions which in their 
fulness are foreign to the Old Testament thinkers, or which 
perchance have been largely accentuated in one form or 
another by an alien or younger creed. On the contrary any 
germs of these ideas, now precious to ourselves as well as to 





' Smend, Ueber die Bedeutung des Jerusalemischen Tempels, etc., Studien 
und Kritiken, 1884, p. 704. 

? Compare “ Mystic Passages in the Psalms,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 
Vol. L, p. 143. 

* Another curious instance of a mood that lies between “legalism” and 
‘‘ prophetism” is a passage in the post-exilic Joel. “Turn ye to me with all 
your hearts, and with fasting and with weeping, and with smiting of the breast.” 
But the next verse begins, “ Rend your heart, and not your garments.” 
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civilisation at large, that we may discover in the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures, we shall hail with satisfaction. 

It is a false charge brought against the Old Testament 
religion that it is eudzemonistic or utilitarian. All theistic reli- 

ions must be to some extent eudzemonistic, because they must 
all believe that God in the last resort proportions reward to 
desert, according to some law of justice. It makes no 
difference whether the reward is expected in this world or 
in another. The eudzemonism is just the same. Jesus would 
not have said “ Rejoice and be exceeding glad when men 
revile you and persecute you,” if he could not have added 
in the same breath, “for great is your reward in heaven.” 
On the other hand the virtue and duty of self-sacrifice are 
not so plainly taught in the Old Testament scriptures as we 
should teach them in any hand-book of practical ethics which 
we might compile to-day. 

The comparative absence of this teaching is connected with 
the general view that suffering and misfortune are always 
evils, and this view again is doubtless partly dependent upon 
the want of any belief in a happy or compensatory future 
life. Yet even here there are indications of another “mood.” 
That suffering may discipline is indicated more than once. 
“Happy,” says Eliphaz, “is the man whom God correcteth ” 
(Job v. 17). “ My son,” so runs the exhortation of the wise 
man, “despise not the chastening of the Lord; neither be 
weary of his correction, for whom the Lord loveth he cor- 
recteth, even as a father the son in whom he delighteth” 
(Proverbs iii. 11, 12; compare Deut. viii. 5). “Happy is the 
man whom thou chastenest,” exclaims one Psalmist, and 
another, trained, as we must remember, under the Law, is 
glad for his sorrow, because “before I was afflicted I went 
astray, but now I have kept thy word ” (Psalm exix. 67, 71; 
compare Lam. ili. 27). Sacrifice for religion’s sake was illus- 
triously shown in the days of Antiochus and the revolt of 
the Maccabees ; when, as the Psalmist complains, God seemed 
to have cast off and put to shame, and yet for his sake his 
faithful servants were “killed all the day long” (Psalm 
xliv. 22). And, finally, the conception of Shean suffering 
and death for the sake of others is luminously set forth in 
the picture of the suffering servant who takes upon himself 
the sins of others. No passage in any literature has had, I 
should imagine, an influence at all comparable to that of the 
tifteen verses in Isaiah which describe the servant's office and 
suffering, his death and his triumph. It always seems to me 
an unfortunate thing that the ideas contained in that chapter 
and in the few cognate verses elsewhere (xlii. 1-7 ; xlix. 1-7; 
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]. 4-6) should have been so strangely neglected by all later 
stages of Judaism, and that it should have been reserved for 
the founder and teachers of Christianity to raise them to 
their proper level of importance among the spiritual posses- 
sions of mankind. 

The growth of the doctrine, both of the resurrection of the 
body and the immortality of the soul, must be sought in the 
large blank page between the Old Testament and the New. 
It is only the beginnings of these beliefs which we can find 
in the older Scriptures. These beginnings, such as the out- 
look upon an indefinitely prolonged life in communion with 
God, as we find it in Psalms xlix., lxxii., and xvi., the doubt- 
ful allusions in Ecclesiastes, the fuller teaching of a resur- 
rection in Daniel, and the prophecy of death’s annihilation 
_and the quickening of the dead in those four mysterious 
and very late chapters of Isaiah (xxiv.-xxvii.),’ need not be 
quoted here in detail. When hopes and glimpses such as 
these met and mingled with the Platonic teaching of im- 
mortality, it was not unlikely, strange though the union was, 
that spiritual fruit of costly price would be its issue. And 
such fruit we find in that curious product of Jewish-Alexan- 
drian culture, the Wisdom of Solomon. There, as Professor 
Cheyne has pointed out, the very knowledge which to the 
Psalmist is a reason for humbly remembering the shortness 
and frailty of life, is to the Alexandrian sage pifa a@avacias, 
a root of immortality. That heroic self-abandonment? of the 
Old Testament trust in God receives in his book its final 
justification. Aikawv 5é Wuyal év yeupi Ocod, . . . 9 EAtris 
avtav dBavacias mAnpns. “The souls of the righteous are 
in the hand of God, . . . their hope is full of immortality.” 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 





’ Compare Smend, Anmerkungen zu Jesaiah, 24-27. Z. A.W., 1884, p. 161 ff. 
Vatke, Biblische Theologic, page 550, note 2, 
? Compare Delitzsch on Psalm xxxix. 8. 
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ARE THE JEWS A NATION TO-DAY ? 


Unpver the title of “the National Idea in Judaism” in a 
previous issue of the Quarterly, Lady Magnus essays to prove 
“that those who would dissociate the national from the 
religious, or the religious from the national element in 
Judaism, attempt the impossible.” It will be the arrogant 
purpose of this article to “attempt the impossible.” Lady 
Magnus’ mode of treatment is the historical. Someone has 
said that you can prove anything from history, and in support 
of that opinion, I, too, will look at the question historically, 
to show what different impressions the same pictures make on 
different minds. 


I. 


We find the early growth of the Jewish religion and nation 
so completely interwoven that it is difficult to separate the 
purely national from the purely religious. The Mosaic Code 
indiscriminately enjoins duties touching political economy, 
civil justice, domestic industries, local hygiene, and the Ten 
Commandments. Church and State were one, and it is 
difficult and sometimes impossible to point out just where 
religion left off and politics began. The earliest; Jewish 
government was a theocracy. National conquests were treated 
as religious conquests—a species of Holy War, the “exter- 
mination of the heathen” being principal and the acquisition 
of territory subordinate. Joshua, the soldier, who made Israel 
a nation, was the logical successor of Moses the law-giver, 
who gave Israel its religion. 

Eli, the judge (a sort of chieftain), was also the priest; and 
Samuel, the prophet, anointed the first ‘ing. King Saul was 
deposed on religious grounds for not putting to death Amalek, 
the national and hence the religious enemy. To King David 
is ascribed part of the early liturgy, and King Solomon builds. 
the first Temple. 

The prophets strangely intermingled ethics and politics. 
Their sterling appeals for righteousness constantly branched 
off into local government matters. 

Even the Messianic idea which later became so prominent a 
religious doctrine in Judaism, and more especially in 
Christianity, was at first simply the hope for an ideal ruler— 
a second King David. 
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After the Restoration the High Priest held the temporab 
power. The fall of the nation seemed for the moment as 
though it necessarily must involve the fall of the religion ; 
and the ninth of Ab has been observed for 1800 years as a 
day of religious humiliation. 

Those who survived and did not entirely lose hope based 
that hope simply on the regaining of Judzea, and regarded part 
of their religious duties in a condition of temporary suspension. 
The Bar-Cochba insurrection was more than a struggle for a 
lost kingdom, and Rabbi Akiba’s participation was consistent 
with the religious undercurrent of the memorable tragedy. 

When that last desperate effort failed, and Hadrian made 
the iron enter their souls; when “Jewish disabilities ” began, 
and it was considered a misfortune to be a Jew, then the 
hope of regaining Judea became the intensest yearning of their 
intense natures. But as time wore on, the possibility of 
attaining that hope by natural means, or the course of war, 
became more and more visionary. Only by some supernatural 
intervention at some distant period could they picture the 
hope for restoration—only by some mighty upheaval of the 
universe. Only the “hand of the Lord can accomplish this 
thing.” Thus the old hope deepened into a conviction and 
became a doctrine of Judaism. 

When driven from city to city, and from land to land, with 
the mob shouting their Hep! hep! after them, their deepest 
consolation was that all this condition was temporary. 
Sooner or later the Lord would claim his peculiar people and 
“speedily rebuild Jerusalem.” No service now entered the 
Ritual without the expression of this hope. “This year we 
are slaves, but next year we shall be free.” To-day it pervades. 
the entire orthodox liturgy, and although their complete 
toleration in many countries enables them to await this 
restoration with a good deal of equanimity, still the belief 
prevails that the Jews are a nation yet, still in this condition 
of temporary suspension, still vaguely expecting to return 
to Jerusalem. 


Il. 


This brief survey might seem to favour Lady Magnus’ 
theory that “it is impossible to dissociate the national from 
the religious in Judaism,” and may strengthen the inference 
that we are yet a nation. Unfortunately for any such 
opinions, that complete interweaving of religion and nation 
is not peculiar to Jews and Judaism; it is common to all 
antiquity. The evidence proves too much. We might state 
as a general rule that national boundaries and_ religious 
boundaries were identical, and hence that there were about. 
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as many religions as nations, and that the death of a nation 
generally meant the death of its religion. 

Gods played as large a part in the Trojan war as men. 
War and peace were decided by religious oracles, and national 
policies were generally in the hands of the priests. Not 
merely Israel, but many early nationalities were theocracies. 
Socrates was put to death by the civi/ authorities for denying 
the gods of Greece. Treason was heresy, while patriotism 
and piety were synonymous terms. A subject’s obeisance 
partook of religious significance, and eventually a Roman 
emperor became, by virtue of his position, a Roman god. 
When Persia overthrew Babylon, the Babylonian gods fell 
as a logical consequence. That the Israelites continued to 
observe a religion other than that of their conquerors and 
governors shows that the work of difierentiation had com- 
menced. For prior to this time religion as a distinct and 
separate institution was not only not known, it would not 
even have been understood. 

This strong union of religion and nation is true even later 
than antiquity. For Christianity was accepted in Europe by 
nations, not by individuals, and when Protestantism was 
introduced, the particular creed of the princes was to decide 
the creed of the principality, and each of the European nations 
created for itself that form of Protestantism best suited to its 
national peculiarities. And prior to this time the Empire of 
Rome came to be identitied with the realm of the Church. 
The theory survives to-day in the paradoxical phrase, Roman 
Catholic. 

The history of Judaism is not more closely interwoven with 
that of Judea than is the history of England with that of the 
English Church. Ever since the time of Henry VIII. the 
sovereign has been head of the Church. From that time till 
the reign of Queen Anne the great national question was the 
religious question, and then the creed of the nation was de- 
clared by Act of Parliament. Opposition to the dethrone- 
ment of James II. came from the belief in the “ divine right 
of kings.” The foundation of the Irish Question has always 
been and always will remain a religious problem. 

Thus we see that the fact that Judaism was early associated 
with a nationality is no reason why it need always be 
associated with a nationality as an integral part of itself, 
since that union was part of a larger truth. That our reli- 
gion and nation are to-day separated is the best reply to the 
question whether Judaism could exist independently. We do 
not find it necessary to carry about with us in maturity all 
the appurtenances of our childhood. When manhood comes 
they may be hindrances instead of helps. The embodiment 
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of a nation may have been necessary for the growth of the 
religious idea. But once developed, it was able to throw aside 
the chrysalis coat of nationality and soar forth free. 


IIL 


To the question then, Are we a nation to-day? I answer 
emphatically, No! What remnant of Jewish government and 
political power remained during the existence of the Second 
Temple was completely overthrown in the year 70. The 
country that Jews once owned belongs to others, and has been 
out of Jewish hands ever since Rome became an Empire. 
What has not intervened since then? Empires and nations 
have risen and changed hands and fallen time and again 
since the plough was passed over the ruins of Herod’s Temple. 
Jews to-day are found in all countries, and are citizens in 
many, and in some instances they know no other, and care to 
know no other nation than the land of their birth. A nation 
forsooth, without a land, without an acknowledged govern- 
ment (for even the ecclesiastical chiefs are only local), without 
a geographical or even a linguistic unity, since Hebrew is a 
living tongue only to afew! Is not this harder to conceive 
than the farce of the Holy Roman Empire? Could the Poles 
to-day in Austria, Russia and Germany, call themselves a 
nation? And yet the partition of their land is an event com- 
paratively of yesterday. 

All people might find themselves belonging to different 
nationalities if they only go back to sufficiently distant 
ancestors. Americans are anything but Americans. The 
English are British as far as they are Britons, Germans to 
the extent that they are Saxons, and French in as far as 
they are Normans. It may be an interesting question to 
ask to what extent the past grants possession to the present. 
What title has a poor man to money that once was his? 
What title have we to Judea by virtue of the fact that our 
distant ancestors in antiquity once owned that land? Are 
we a nation because our distant ancestors were a nation ? 
What objection to some ghostly Roman Empire arising, and 
on the strength of our ancient tributary condition imposing 
modern procurators ? 


IV. 


That Israel is at present a nation de jure, and will in the 
future again be a nation de facto, is an idea that has partly 
been kept alive among Israelites by Gentiles. It is, in a 
measure, a result of Gentile interpretation of the prophets. 
It is not fair either to the prophets or:to the truth to attempt 
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to translate poetic vision into prosaic fact. The ideal pictures 
of a future national restoration should be treated as ideal 
pictures, and nothing more. But even when literally inter- 
preted we can find later conditions in Jewish history as fulfil- 
ment of these visions. Not that we approve this method of 
explaining the prophets. The Jewish prophets were not 
oracles, or wizards, or fortune-tellers. So to read their words 
is to degrade them, and to deprive them of their spirituality. 
The Jewish prophets were zealous workers for God and 
righteousness ; gifted with that burning eloquence that can 
stir whole masses. Let us hope we have long passed the time 
for using the Bible as a fetish-book in which to read the 
future. The attempt to stretch the Scriptures, in order to 
verify favourite dogmas, is one of the distinctions between 
Judaism and Christianity. “And he went down into Egypt, 
in order that the word might be fulfilled, And I brought my 
son out of Egypt,” ete. ete. So we must needs think our- 
selves a nation, and proceed to purchase Palestine to make 
ourselves a nation, “in order to fulfil,” ete. These puerile 
attempts to help out Providence would be ludicrous if they 
were not preposterous. Their logical consequence is mysti- 
cism. Lawrence Oliphant, the most sanguine advocate of the 
national theory, was, among other things, a mystic. I say 
that this theory has been in a measure encouraged among us 
by Gentiles. Emma Lazarus was fired with it by George 
Eliot. But George Eliot was a Positivist, and therefore did 
not advocate the Restoration on Biblical grounds, or by virtue 
of religious conviction. She saw the belief smouldering 
among the Jews, and thought its realisation would be a mag- 
nificent goal for a race she so much admired. Would it? 
This shall be our last consideration. 


V. 


In summing up the final consequences of this doctrine, we 
tind that one of the results of calling the Jews a national, as 
well as a religious community, has been to confuse the duties 
and the relations of both. Some call themselves Jews because 
they are born Jews while repudiating all religious obligations; 
others remain within the fold simply by virtue of belonging 
to the Jewish race. Thus our fold is filled with a large number 
who have practically renounced our faith, who may be agnostic, 
perhaps even atheistic, but who claim to belong to us on the 
strength of the old national delusion. Thus the religious 
obligations of the unreflecting masses become confused and 
clouded, and the demoralising effect of the non-observers is 
felt throughout our entire ranks, 
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The national theory is further disadvantageous in that it 
keeps alive a retrogressive principle, éc., the union of Church 
and State. This remnant of the past is slowly dying out in 
most civilised countries, and those who can read the times 
have no doubt of the tendency. It is part of the history of 
the growth of religious liberty; and the complete toleration 
that is being gradually realised in nations having a State 
religion indicates the beginning of the end. As long as a 
particular creed is associated indissolubly with many offices of 
distinction and honour, just so long is religious sincerity im- 
peded and the ideal religious condition delayed. Why, then, 
should we strive to keep alive a decaying principle whose 
merits are bound up with primitive civilisation, and in whose 
death lies the key to religious advancement? It is only with 
reference to that idea that a Goldwin Smith can find an excuse 
for asking the rhetorical question, “Can Jews be Patriots ”? 

It has another injurious intluence. The confusion of the 
two ideas, the religious and the national, has resulted in 
orafting many national observances on to Judaism itself. 
Thus local customs have been elevated to the sanctity of 
religious duties, and by that very fact have degraded the 
really religious. Many observances, obsolete in their applica- 
tion and secular at best, have crept into our faith by virtue of 
the national doctrine, and have discredited, and in some cases 
concealed, the really spiritual. This is, perhaps, one of the 
gravest evils under which we labour to-day; and in con- 
sequence of the discouraging aspect given to our faith by 
this mass of ceremonial many are drifting from the fold. 

Finally, it throws us open to the accusation of tribalism. 
As long as we shut up our religion within national boundaries, 
the Gentiles have a right to reproach us with striving for our- 
selves alone. Of all religions ours is most worthy to become 
universal. Its rational doctrines appeal to the most en- 
lightened; it exceeds in breadth, liberality, and withal in 
simplicity, all the recognised faiths ; its ethics are all-compre- 
hensive, embracing “the whole duty of man,” and its place in 
history entitles it to be called, not merely a religion, but— 
religion. This is, in fact, our traditional position—long ago 
acknowledged by all the nations—to be the teachers of religion. 
This, if anything, is our mission, of which we talk so much 
but do so little. The time has surely arrived to cut our faith 
loose from all political and territorial shackles, to stand 
forward as a religion of humanity, as such to go down to 
posterity, as such to decide our destiny. 


Maurice H. Harris. 
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“MARRIAGES ARE MADE IN HEAVEN.” 


“The Omnipresent,” said a Rabbi, “is occupied in making marriages.’” 
The levity of the saying lies in the ear of him who hears it; for by 
marriages, the speaker meant all the wondrous combinations of the 


universe, whose issue makes our good and evil. 
GEORGE ELIorT. 


THE proverb that I have set at the head of these lines is. 
popular in every language of Europe. Need I add that a 
variant may be found in Chinese? The Old Man of the Moon 
unites male and female with a silken, invisible thread, and 
they cannot afterwards be separated, but are destined to 
become man and wife. The remark of a Rabbi, quoted in 
Daniel Deronda, carries the proverb back apparently to a 
Jewish origin; and it is indeed more than probable that the 
Rabbinical literature is the earliest source to which this piece 
of folk-philosophy can be traced. 

George Eliot's Rabbi was José bar Chalafta, and his remark 
was made to a lady, possibly a Roman matron of high quality,. 
in Sepphoris. Rabbi José was evidently an adept in meeting 
the puzzling questions of women, for as many as sixteen 
interviews between him and “matrons” are recorded in 
Agadic literature. | Whether because prophetic of its sub- 
sequent popularity, or for some other reason, this particular 
dialogue in which Rabbi José bore so conspicuous a part is 
repeated in the Midrash Rabbah alone not less than four times, 
besides appearing in other Midrashim. It will be as well then 
to reproduce the passage in a summarised form, for it may be 
fairly described as the /ocus classicus on the subject. 

“ How long,” she asked, “did it take God to create the 
world ?” and Rabbi José informed her that the time occupied 
was six days. “ What has God been doing since that time ?” 
continued the matron. “The Holy One,” answered the Rabbi, 
“has been sitting in heaven arranging marriages.” “ Indeed!” 
she replied, “I also could do as much myself. I have thou- 
sands of slaves, and could marry them off in couples in a single 
hour. It is easy enough.” “I hope that you will find it so,” 
said Rabbi José; “in heaven it is thought as difficult as the 
dividing of the Red Sea.” He then took his departure, while 
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she assembled one thousand men-servants and as many maid- 
servants, and, marking them off in pairs, ordered them all to 
marry. On the day following this wholesale wedding, the 
poor victims came to their mistress in a woeful plight. One 
had a broken leg, another a black eye, a third a swollen nose ; 
all were suffering from different ailments, but with one voice 
they joined in the ery, “Lady, unmarry us again!” Then the 
matron sent for Rabbi José, admitted that she had underrated 
the delicacy and difficulty of match-making, and wisely re- 
solved to leave heaven for the future to do its own work in 
its own way. 

The moral conveyed by this story may seem, however, to 
have been idealised by George Eliot almost out of recognition. 
This is hardly the case. Genius penetrates into the heart, 
even from a casual glance at the face of things. Though it 
is unlikely that she had ever seen the full passages in the 
Midrash to which she was alluding, yet her insight was not 
at fault. For the saying that God is occupied in making 
marriages, is, in fact, associated in some passages of the 
Midrash with the far wider problems of man’s destiny, with 
the universal effort to explain the inequalities of fortune and 
the changes with which the future is heavy. 

Rabbi José’s proverbial explanation of connubial happiness 
was not merely a bon mot invented on the spur of the moment 
to silence an awkward questioner. It was a firm conviction, 
which finds expression in more than one quaint utterance, but 
also in more than one matter-of-fact assertion. To take the 
latter first, “Rabbi Phineas in the name of R. Abbahu said, 
We find in the Torah, in the Prophets, and in the Holy 
Writings, evidence that a man’s wife is chosen for him by the 
Holy One, blessed be he. Whence do we deduce it in the 
Torah? From Genesis xxiv. 50: Then Laban and Bethuel answered 
and said (in reference to Rebecca’s betrothal to Isaac): The 
thing proceedeth from the Lord. 1n the Prophets it is found in 
Judges xiv. 4 (where it is rplated how Samson wished to mate 
himself with a woman if Timnath, of the daughters of the 
Philistines): But his father and mother knew not that tt was of 
the Lord. In the Holy Writings the same may be seen, for it 
is written (Proverbs xix. 14): House and riches are the inheri- 
tance of fathers, but a prudent wife is from the Lord.” Many 
years ago, a discussion was carried on in the columns of 
Notes und Queries concerning the origin of the saying 
round which my present desultory jottings are centred. One 
correspondent, with unconscious plagiarism, suggested that the 
maxim was derived from Proverbs xix. 14. 

Here we may, for a moment, pause to consider whether any 
M 
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arallels exist in other ancient literatures to the belief in 
eaven-made marriages. It appears in English as early as 
Shakespeare— 


God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one. Henry V., v. 2. 


This, however, is too late to throw any light on its origin. 
With a little ingenuity one might, perhaps, torture some such 
notion out of certain fantastic sentences of Plato. In the 
Symposium, however (§ 192), God is rather represented as 
putting obstacles in the way of the union of fitting lovers, in 
consequence of the wickedness of mankind. When men 
become, by their conduct, reconciled with God, they may find 
their true loves. Astrological divinations on the subject are 
certainly common enough in Eastern stories; a remarkable 
instance will be given a little later on. At the present day, 
Lane tells us, the numerical values of the letters composing 
the names of the two parties to the marriage-contract are 
added separately, and one of the totals is subtracted from the 
other. If the remainder is uneven, the inference drawn is 
favourable ; but if even, the reverse. The pursuit of Gematria 
is apparently not limited to Jews. Such methods, however, 
hardly illustrate my present point, for the identity of the 
couple is not discovered by the process. Whether the 
diviner’s object is to make this discovery, or the future lot 
of the married pair is all that he seeks to reveal, in both cases, 
though he charm never so wisely, it does not fall within the 
scope of this inquiry. Without stretching one’s imagination 
too much, some passages in the Panchatantra seem to imply a 
belief that marriage-making is under the direct control of 
Providence. Take, for instance, the story of the beautiful 
princess, who was betrothed to a serpent, Deva Serma’s son. 
Despite the vigorous attempts made to induce her to break 
off so hideous a match, she steadfastly declines to go back 
from her word, and bases her refusal on the ground that the 
marriage is inevitable and destined by the gods. 

As quaint illustrations may be instanced the following: 
“Raba heard a certain man praying that he might marry a 
certain damsel; Raba rebuked him with the words: ‘If she 
be destined for thee, nothing will part thee from her; if thou 
art not destined for her, thou art denying Providence in 
praying for her.’ Afterwards Raba heard him saying: ‘If I 
am not destined to marry her, I hope that either I or she may 
die,” meaning that he could not bear to witness her. union 
with another. Despite Raba’s protest, other instances are on 
record of prayers similar to the one of which he disapproved. 
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Or again, the Midrash offers a curious illustration of Psalm 
Ixii. 10: “Surely men of low degree are a breath, and men 
of high degree a lie.” The first clause of the verse alludes 
to those who say in the usual way of the world, that a certain 
man is about to wed a certain maiden, and the second clause 
to those who say that a certain maiden is about to wed a 
certain man. In both cases people are in error in thinking 
that the various parties are acting entirely of their own free- 
will, while as a matter of fact the whole affair is predestined. 
I am not quite certain whether the same idea is intended by 
the Yalkut Reubeni, in which the following occurs :—“ Know 
that all religious and pious men in this, our generation are 
hen-pecked by their wives, the reason being connected with 
the mystery of the Golden Calf. The men on that occasion 
did not protest against the action of the mixed multitude (at 
whose door the charge of making the calf is laid), while the 
women were unwilling to surrender their golden ornaments 
for idolatrous purposes. Therefore they rule over their hus- 
bands.” One might also quote the bearing of the mystical 
theory of transmigration on the predestination of bridal pairs. 
In the Talmud, on the other hand, the virtues of a man’s 
wife are sometimes said to be in proportion to the husband’s 
own; or in other words, his own righteousness is the cause of 
his acquiring a good wife. The obvious objection, raised by 
the Talmud itself, is that a man’s merits can hardly be 
displayed before his birth—and yet his bride is destined for 
him at that early period. 

Yet more quaint (I should perhaps rather term it consistent, 
were not consistency rare enough to be indistinguishable from 
quaintness) was the confident belief of a maiden of whom 
mention is made in the Sefer ha-Chassidim (§ 384). She 
refused persistently to deck her person with ornaments. 
People said to her: “If you go about thus unadorned, no 
one will notice you nor court you.” She replied with firm 
simplicity: “It is the Holy One, blessed be he, that settles 
marriages ; I need have no concern on the point myself.” 
Virtue was duly rewarded, for she married a learned and 
pious husband. This mention of the “Book of the Pious” 
reminds me of the circumstance under which the originator of 
the latter-day Chassidism, Israel Baalshem, is said to have 
married. When he was offered the daughter of a rich and 
learned man of Brody named Abraham, he readily accepted 
the alliance, because he knew that “ Abraham’s daughter” was 
his bride destined by heaven. For like Moses Mendelssohn, 
in some other respects the antagonist of the Chassidim, 
Baalshem accepted the declaration of Rabbi Judah in the 
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name of Rav: “Forty days before the creation of the child, 
a proclamation (9\p-72) is made in heaven, saying: The 
daughter of such a one shall marry such and such a one.” 

I will close with an Agadic story, in which the force of this 
predestination is shown to be too strong even for royal 
opposition. It does not follow that the pre-arrangement of 
marriages implies that the pair cannot fall in love of their own 
accord. On the contrary, just the right two eventually come 
together; for once, free-will and destiny need present no 
incompatibility. The combination, here shadowed, of a pre- 
destined and yet true-love marriage, is effectively illustrated 
in what follows: 

“Solomon the King was blessed with a very beautiful 
daughter, who was the fairest maiden in the whole land of 
Israel. Her father observed the stars so as to discover by 
astrology who was destined to be her mate in life and to wed 
her: when lo! he saw that his future son-in-law would be the 
poorest man in the nation. Now, what did Solomon do? He 
built a high tower by the sea and surrounded it on all sides 
with inaccessible walls; he then took his daughter and placed 
her in the tower under the charge of seventy aged guardians. 
He supplied the Castle with provisions, but he had no door 
made in it, so that none could enter the fortress without the 
knowledge of the guard. Then the king said: I will watch 
in what way God will work the matter. 

“In course of time a poor and weary traveller was walking 
on his way by night, his garments were ragged and torn, he 
was bare-footed and ready to faint with hunger, cold, and 
fatigue. He knew not where to sleep, but on casting his eyes 
around him he beheld the skeleton of an ox lying on a field 
hard by. The youth crept inside the skeleton to shelter him- 
self from the wind, and while he slept there, down swooped a 
great bird, which lifted up the carcass and the unconscious 
youth in it. The bird flew with its burden to the top of 
Solomon’s tower, and set it down on the roof before the very 
door of the imprisoned princess. She went forth on the 
morrow to walk on the roof according to her daily wont, and 
she descried the youth. She said to him, ‘ Who art thou ? 
and who brought thee hither?’ He answered, ‘I am a Jew 
of Acco, and a bird bore me to thee. The kind-hearted 
maiden clothed him in new garments; they bathed and 
anointed him, and she saw that he was the handsomest youth 
in Israel. They loved one another, and his soul was bound 
up in hers. He was ingenious and witty; and one day she 
said, ‘Wilt thou marry me?’ He replied, ‘ Would it might 


be so!’ They resolved to marry. But there was no ink 
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with which to write the Kethubah, or marriage certificate. 
Love laughs at obstacles. So, using some drops of his own 
blood as ink, the marriage was secretly solemnised, and he 
said, ‘God is, my witness to-day, and Michael and Gabriel 
likewise. When the matter leaked out, the dismayed cus- 
todians of the princess hastily summoned Solomon. The 
king at once obeyed their call, and asked for the presump- 
tuous youth. He looked at his son-in-law, enquired of him 
as to his father and mother, family and dwelling-place, and 
from his replies the king recognised him for the self-same 
man whom he had seen in the stars as the destined husband 
of his daughter. Then Solomon rejoiced with exceeding joy 
and exclaimed: Blessed is the Omnipresent who giveth a 
wife to man and establisheth him in his house.” The moral 
of which seems to be that though marriages are made in 
heaven, love must be made on earth. 
I. ABRAHAMS. 





NOTE. 


The chief passages to which the reader is referred are: Midrash 
Rabbah, Genesis § 68, Leviticus § 29, Numbers §§ 3 and 22; Midrash 
Tanchuma to the portions NWN 3, MOD and nowy; Midrash Samuel, 
Ch. v.; Talmud, Moed Katon, 18b, and Sotah, 2a.—Dr. Bacher’s latest 
work Die Agada der Tannaiten, IT. (1890), contains on pages 168-170 im- 
portant notes on some of these passages.—I have freely translated the 
story of Solomon’s Daughter from Buber’s edition of the Zanchuma, In- 
troduction, page 136. It is clearly compounded from several stories 
too familiar to call for the quotation of parallels. With one of the 
incidents may be compared the device of Sindbad in his second voyage. 
He binds himself to one of the feet of the rukh (i.e. the condor or the 
bearded vulture); and in another adventure, he attaches himself to the 
carcass of a slaughtered animal, and is borne aloft by a vulture. A 
similar incident may be noted in the Pseudo Ben Sira (ed. Steinschneider, 
page 5). Compare Gubernatis, Zool. Myth., 11. 94. The fabulous anka, 
too, was banished by God as punishment for carrying off a bride. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 


Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. First Series. The Funda- 
mental Institutions. 


By Professor Rozerrson Smitu, 1889. 


This is a most interesting and valuable book. When Professor Robert- 
son Smith's series of lectures are concluded, they will form the standard 
work upon their subject, except in so far as Babylonian and Assyrian 
religions, purposely excluded from the book, are concerned. There is, 
indeed, no other book, so far as I am aware, in which even the funda- 
mental institutions of the Semitic religions are treated so fully and 
completely as in the volume before us. If the other portions of the 
series come up to the level of this first part, the new Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge will have undoubtedly conferred 
upon all students of religion a very considerable boon. It is not within 
my power to criticise this book. I should like, however, to point out its 
great importance and suggestiveness for readers of the Old Testament. 
From the Bible, and especially from the Pentateuch, a large number of 
illustrations are taken, but these receive a new light from the parallel 
passages, dealing mainly with the religious customs of Arabia, with 
which they are co-ordinated, and the general theories which they are 
used to substantiate. 

The titles of the lectures sufficiently explain their subjects. It is the 
fundamental institutions of the Semitic religions with which Professor 
Robertson Smith deals. To that most fundamental of them all, to the 
institution of sacrifice, six out of eleven lectures are devoted. Nearly 
related and leading up to sacrifice, is the investigation into sanctuaries, 
altars and holy places. The relation of the gods to man and to outward 
objects, as well as their own nature so far as they affect the character of 
the institutions, are also dealt with in the second and third lectures. 
The whole plan of the book is better understood after it has been read a 
second time. Asin a good novel one cannot appreciate the working out 
of the plot till one has reached the dénotiment, so in Professor R. Smith’s 
book, one does not adequately see what the choice of material and the 
manner of presentation in the earlier lectures are leading up to, till one 
reads these lectures again after one has first finished the whole. 

The “fundamental institutions” examined in this book, and especially 
the rite of sacrifice, are, it will be found, to a considerable extent 
reviewed and explained by the help of two theories. But these theories 
are themselves facts, so that perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the phenomena of the institutions are largely grouped under or 
developed out of two “fundamental” facts, the origin of which precedes 
in time the earliest religious traditions which have come down to us. 
These two facts are Totemism and Taboo. It will be found that a 
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variety of Biblical customs, and a number of laws, representing the 
final written precipitate of immemorial usage in the Levitical Code, 
must be brought back for their complete explanation to Totemism and 
Taboo. 

Totemism is now-a-days sufficiently known to need nodefinition. “In 
the Totem stage of society, each kinship or stock of savages believes itself 
to be physically akin to some natural kind of animate or inanimate 
things, most generally to some kind of animal” (p. 117). This belief 
does not imply that other animals (and other objects, such as trees or 
fountains) may not also be thought to be either themselves divine, or 
the seat of spirits and demons, but merely that the Totem, that is the 
animal kin, is the sacred and divine ancestor of that particular stock. 
The Totem, moreover, is friendly to his kin, and so the tribal god, in 
whom the Totem culminates, or out of whom he grows, is essentially the 
friendly protector of the tribe, just as he comes to be regarded as its 
father and king. For Professor R. Smith is keen to deny the truth of 
Statius’s well-known adage, Primus in orbi deos fecit timor. The 
attempt to appease “invincible or mysterious enemies of more than 
human power ” is not the origin of religion. ‘“ From the earliest times 
religion, as distinct from magic or sorcery, addresses itself to kindred 
and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with their people for a 
time, but are always placable except to the enemies of their worshippers 
and to renegade members of the community”! (p. 55). In the light of 
Totemism, we can now explain a portion of certain facts in old Israel- 
itish life. Some animals are not eaten at all; some are eaten in the 
ordinary way in which we eat animal food to-day (e.g. game, “ the roebuck 
and the hart” of Deuteronomy); some are only eaten on solemn occasions, 
after or as a sacrifice. These last are the domestic animals, the ox, the 
sheep, and the goat. Why are oxen sacrificed and not gazelles? Pro- 
fessor R. Smith marshals a variety of evidence to show that in the 
earliest pastoral ages the domestic animals were sacred beings, regarded 
‘on the one hand as friends and kinsmen of men, and on the other hand 
as of a nature akin to the gods” (p. 278). (Totemism can survive 
together with the higher belief in deities that are independent of, 
though akin to, their animal representations.) That is the ultimate 
reason why “the idolatrous Israelites worshipped Jehovah under the 
form of a steer” (p. 291). But if to the ancestors of the Hebrews the 
domestic animals were originally sacred and kin, why did they in their 
sacrifices slaughter their own kinsfolk? Professor R. Smith’s theory of 
sacrifice is an answer to this question. But first of all, the very fact 
that the gazelle is eaten casually by any individual, whereas the domestic 
animals are only eaten socially, and after sacrificial rites, shows that the 
must have been regarded as essentially more sacred than game. (This 
social, communal element of sacrifice and antique religion generally is 
admirably brought out, explained and commented upon by our author 
(pp. 236-250). A number of Biblical passages illustrate the thesis, and are 
in their turn freshly illumined by it. Compare especially 1 Sam.i. 3, 21; 
ix. 12; xx. 6,29). Now sacrifice itself is not originally a tribute or gift 
to the god. These ideas are secondary (p. 328), and come up only when 
the old ideas have become partly unintelligible. Sacrifice is essentially 
a communion between the kindred god and his worshippers. Both 
parties were supposed to meet “together from time to time to seal and 
strengthen their fellowship, and to nourish their common life by a 





1 That is why Amos iii. 2 is such a douleversement of the whole theory of 
ancient religion. 
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common meal, to which those outside the clan were not invited” (p. 257). 
It was natural that if any temporary estrangement was imagined to have 
occurred between the god and his human kin, the common meal was all 
the more useful. Thus the original sacrifices could branch off into the 
sacrifice of mere festivity on the one hand, and the atonement sacrifices 
on the other. The animal used in sacrifice is even more akin to the 
god than are the worshippers themselves, and for that very reason he is 
more fitted than a man to be the means of re-establishing or confirming 
the bond between the god and the clan (p. 342), and thus Professor R. 
Smith holds for this and other reasons that ‘‘ human sacrifice is not more 
ancient than the sacrifice of sacred animals, and that the prevalent belief 
of ancient heathenism that animal victims are an imperfect substitute 
for a human life arose by a false inference from traditional forms of 
ritual that had ceased to be understood” (p. 346, and for the false 
inference itself compare Genesis xxii., and pp. 291, 343, and 446). But 
the destruction of kin life, whether in animal or man, was a very solemn 
thing, and only permissible as an act of the community and not of the 
individual, and that is why executions (outside the range of blood revenge, 
“‘ which applies to manslaughter, 7.¢., to the killing of a stranger”) ‘“ con- 
stantly assume sacrificial forms, for the tribesman’s life is sacred even if 
he be a criminal, and he must not be killed in a common way ” (pp. 351, 
398, and 399. This elucidates Numbers xxv. 4, and other Biblical pas- 
sages quoted in these pages). Professor R. Smith explains in detail the 
character of the most ancient sacrificial meals, and points out survivals of 
these antique usages in many Biblical customs. The oldest sacrifice 
involves no burning, and indeed no altar-hearth. Thus in 1 Sam. xiv. 
32-35, the altar which Saul is said to have built in verse 35 is really 
identical with the stone which he caused to be rolled unto bim in verse 33, 
and “the simple shedding of the blood by the stone or altar consecrated 
the slaughter, and made it a legitimate sacrifice ” (p. 185).! The blood, as 
the seat of the life, is the most sacred part of the animal, and thus it 
came to be generally regarded as too sacred to be drunk, and was wholly 
made over to the god. But an outward reception of the blood was still 
occasionally retained upon solemn occasions, and this explains why in 
Exodus xxiv. 8, Moses sprinkles the blood of the covenant sacrifice half 
upon the altar, and half upon the people, why the priests are consecrated 
with blood (Lev. viii. 23), why the leper is purified with blood (Lev. xiv. 
7), and why the altar upon the Day of Atonement is cleansed by blood 
(pp. 301, 325, 326, and 389). Scarcely less sacred than the blood asa seat 
ot life are ‘‘ the viscera, especially the kidneys and the liver, which in the 
Semitic dialects are continually named as the seats of emotion, or more 
broadly, the fat of the omentum, and the organs that lie in and near it” 
(p. 360). ‘This is why the fat is forbidden in the Levitical legislation as 
an article of food, and in sacrifices is burned upon the altar (Lev. iii. 
15-17; vii. 23-25). The further idea that “the thigh is a seat of life 
and especially of procreative power” sufficiently explains the old 
Israelitish superstition mentioned in Genesis xxxii. 32, which, though 
not elevated into a law by the authors of the Pentateuchal codes, was, 
nevertheless, unfortunately not neglected by fost-Biblical legislators 
(p. 360, note 2). 

The student must read in the lectures themselves how the original 





} The sacred stone is the symbol of the deity “set up in a place already 
eonsecrated by tokens of the divine presence,” p. 189, (in Saul’s case by his 
victory over the Philistines, p. 108), and at an earlier stage the symbol of the 
god may be also his abode (Genesis xxviii. 22, p. 181). 
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type of sacrifice changes its character, and develops, on the one hand, 
into the “honorific” or tributary, on the other, into the “ piacular ” 
and exceptional form of it, with either of which the reader of the Bible 
is quite familiar. How, too, in the priestly legislation, old and new 
ideas are linked together unconsciously, he will there find frequently 
shown. 

The idea of Taboo, which, as I have already said, is largely used by the 
professor to explain many a Semitic “institution,” is partly connected 
with that awful and mysterious aspect of life, out of which, as we saw, 
religion, as distinct from magic and sorcery, was not evolved. Taboo is 
defined as “a system of restrictions on man’s arbitrary use of natural 
things, enforced by the dread of supernatural penalties.” When these 
natural things are connected with the friendly deities of the clan, they 
become rules of holiness, but if they are connected with the innu- 
merable mysterious agencies and evil spirits that lie, as it were, outside 
the communal religion, the Taboos become, in the Semitic religions, 
rules of uncleanness. The two kinds of Taboo are, however, often con- 
fused together (p. 142). 

A remarkable number of Jaws in the Pentateuch are traceable to 
Taboo, of which, as our author points out, the second type, which under- 
lies rules of uncleanness, is far lower than the first type, which consti- 
tutes the basis of holiness (p. 143). Thus it becomes clear that the 
principle of forbidden foods is at bottom nothing but Taboo. Soare the 
laws connected with the purification of women after childbirth, with 
their uncleanness during menstruation, with leprosy, and the especially 
minute regulations concerning the uncleanness caused by the carcases 
ef “creeping things,” or vermin (Lev. xi. 32). The last illustration is 
further substantiated by the evidence the Bible affords of idolatrous 
worship of and sacrifice to vermin (Isaiah Ixvi. 17; Ezekiel viii. 10). 
For when in exceptional cases, and as a powerful piaculum, an unclean 
animal is sacrificed, it is also a sacred animal, which is ordinarily invested 
with a rigid Taboo (pp. 275, 276, and 388. Compare the author’s earlier 
work, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, pp. 304-310, a book which 
has frequently to be referred to in reading the lectures). 

Of Taboos that belong to the higher type, there are also several 
Biblical examples. Taboo, for instance, explains why, according to the 
oldest laws, the firstlings of domestic cattle, which cannot be sacrificed, 
must, if not redeemed, be killed, and why the first three years’ produce 
of fruit trees was forbidden for use (pp. 431 and 149). Again, se 
is contagious, and thus creates new Taboos. That is why shoes must be 
put off before holy ground is trodden, otherwise they could not be worn 
again, or why consecrated or “banned” things affect with their Taboo 
whatever they come near (pp. 434 and 435). It is a deduction from this 

rinciple that caused the use of holy objects as materials for ordeals. 
inn of this curious superstition the Levitical legislation contains a 
most interesting example. It is the use of the “holy water” in the 
trial of a woman suspected of adultery, a form of ordeal to which, 
as is shown in the work before us, there is many an ancient parallel 
. 164). 
@ trust I have said enough of Professor R. Smith’s book to show how 
useful and valuable it is for all Biblical students. I have by no means 
exhausted the variety of Biblical topics with which it deals, nor have I 
even alluded to the wealth of material, mainly drawn from Arabic 
sources, outside the Bible which it brings together. Jewish students 
will, it is to be hoped, not neglect these lectures, though it is, I admit, 
only those students whose Judaism has nothing to fear from such 
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enquiries upon the field of comparative religion, who will read the book 
without a shade of discomfort or regret. For no one can read it without 
being convinced that there are incorporated in the Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion (mainly in its latest priestly code), a variety of ordinances, which 
are merely traditional survivals from a past heathenism, put forward 
when their origin was wholly forgotten, as the fresh and perfect word 
of God. (Orthodox Christianity has to encounter similar or still more 
fundamental difficulties, to which Professor R. Smith appears occa- 
sionally to allude.) Is not our author, eg., in the right when he says, 
“The irrationality of laws of uncleanness, from the standpoint of 
spiritual religion, or even of the higher heathenism, is so manifest that 
they must necessarily be looked on as having survived from an earlier 
form of faith and society” ? (p. 430). The writer of Psalm 1., as Pro- 
fessor R. Smith points out (p. 373), scornfully rebukes a popular theory 
of sacrifice current in his day, which is still indicated to us by a phrase 
in Leviticus (iii. 11). Is it “orthodox” or “reformed” Judaism which 
is working upon the Psalmist’s lines ? 
C. G. MontTerFIORE. 


THE FABLES OF 2ZESOP. 


The Fables of Alsop, as first printed by Caxton in 1484. By Joserx 
Jacoss, (D. Nutt, 1889.) 


A NEW edition or a re-issue of Asop’s fables may truly be said to concern 
all sorts and conditions of men; for of all books—the Bible itself not 
excepted—it is probably that with which the great majority of readers 
have from childhood been most familiar. And the edition before us will 
suit many tastes. The curious, who love to track and to explore the 
by-paths of literary history, will find much that is novel and suggestive— 
if not altogether convincing—in the elaborate preface of Mr. Jacobs, 
while its light and fluent style will attract the general reader : and indeed 
to the select of this class the book as a whole is recommended by the 
inevitable copy of verses from the industrious pen-of-all-work of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. 

In the first place, then, we have a reprint of the fables of sop with 
those ef Avian, Alfonso and Poggio as first printed by Caxton in 1484. 
Though the original Gothic type, which indeed would have been unread- 
able, has not been imitated, yet to such an extent have the scruples of 
amateurs in these matters been respected, that the very misprints of 
Caxton have been religiously preserved. But it is with the prefatory 
sketch of the history of the sopic fable that scholars, and in particular 
the readers of this review, will chiefly concern themselves ; and to this 
we now turn. 

“ Our Asop is Phedrus with trimmings.” This abrupt announcement, 
with which the preface opens, leads us at once to an important point 
from which to survey the wide and complicated question before us. For 
if our Asop is really Phedrus, whence came Phedrus? And moreover 
whence came Avian, whose fables in the middle ages rivalled in popu- 
larity those of Phedrus? That Latin writers had Greek models of 
some sort in view it is only natural to assume, though, in passing, and in 
consideration of the original genius of “ the last great writer of heathen 
Rome,” we must protest against Mr. Jacobs’ sweeping assertion that 
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“ Latin literature is but one vast plagiarism from the Greek.” However 
at this point in our search for sop we enter Greek territory, onl 

to discover that the spuriousness of the various collections of Gree 

fables published under Aisop’s name has been evident since Bentley’s 
day, and to find ourselves compelled to wander further afield in 
search of one Babrius. This Babrius, however, though he composed 
in Greek, turns out to have been—in the judgment of the most 
recent Germans—a Roman, and probably the same as the Babrius 
whom in the year 235 a.D., we find acting as tutor to the son of 
Alexander Severus. But leaving Babrius on one side, and turning 
to Greek literature for such evidence as it may have to offer con- 
cerning sop himself, we find two references and two only. On 
one hand there is the story of Herodotus about sop the slave at 
Samos and the compensation claimed for his murder, while, on the 
other hand, sop is shown to us by Aristotle pleading as an advocate 
before the men of Samos on behalf of a demagogue—rather an unusual 
thing for a slave to do under the circumstances of ancient society. 
Assuming /Esop to have been Greek, the asserted fact of his being a slave 
in a Greek community of itself presents a difficulty, though Mr. Ruther- 


’ ford finds a way out of it. Assuming him to have been a barbarian in 


the interest of our belief that he was a slave—and the veracity of Hero- 
dotus is as we know as unimpeachable as that of the Bible, and can be 
vindicated in much the same way—we are confronted by the equally 
obvious difficulty of his appearance as an advocate at Samos. In short 
the accounts as they stand are inconsistent and incredible; and in answer 
to the question Who was Aisop? the utmost that can be said is summed 
up in Mr. Jacobs’ words: “to the later Greeks Aisop was a kind of Joe 
Miller.” To the further question—How came Aisop of all men to deserve 
and to attain this distinction?—Mr. Jacobs’ hypothesis, that he was the 
first to make political use of the fable, is no answer, if it appears, as we 
think it does, that the only recorded case of such political interference 
is antecedently incredible. With regard, therefore, to the fabulist him- 
self—stat nominis umbra; but before passing from the Greek to the 
Oriental side of the question we are Ted to the important conclusion 
that ‘‘ the Fables of Asop as literary products are the fables of Deme- 
trius Phalereus.” For it is to Zhe Assemblies of Asopian Fables com- 
piled by the latter about the year 300 B.c. that both Phedrus and 
Babrius can be traced. 

After reviewing the various theories put forward by Max Miller, 
Tylor and Benfey, to account for the appearance of the same or similar 
fables among peoples widely separate in space and time, Mr. Jacobs 
decides for the borrowing theory which Benfey favoured. He then 
presents and analyses the few Jitaka tales to which parallels are to be 
found either in our sop or in Bidpai—a process which naturally leads 
up to the question ‘‘ whether the Greeks derived their fables all or some 
from India.” And at this point we are glad to see Mr. Jacobs vigorously 
combating the views of those scholars, who, under some sudden esthetic 
impulse, desert the methods of science, and confound a question of 
evidence with a question of “taste.” Professor Weber discovers some- 
thing so clear-cut, something so artistic about the Greek fables, as to 
exclude the very possibility of their being derived from a people who 
have presumably produced nothing but what is coarsely cut and inartistic. 
But this at least may be said for Professor Weber that he does not esti- 
mate the difference between two things without knowing both of them. 
Such an Indianist may be allowed to dogmatise about India. But Mr. 
Rutherford—as becomes a person who knows only one side of the ques- 
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tion—is even louder in the same elevated strain. Holding himself severely 
free from any such prejudices as might flow from acquaintance with 
India and its literary products, is it possible, he asks, that a nation so 
original as the Greeks should be indebted for their fables to the childish 
Orientals. And so a possibility which was seriously entertained by a 
Benfey is banished from the face of the earth with the magnificent 
decision of a Podsnap. Mr. Jacobs maintains that where close parallels 
exist between our Aisopic collections and the Jatakas, the latter are prior 
and original—a conclusion which in his judgment would probably have 
been that of Benfey, bad the latter been in possession of the fuller 
evidence which now establishes an earlier date than he suspected for the 
Jatakas. 

But we must now proceed to consider the Talmudic fables, as to which 
we learn that “the industry of Jewish scholars has only been able to 
unearth about thirty fables from the vast expanse of Talmudic and Mid- 
rasbic literature. Yet, few in number as they are, they are of crucial 
importance critically.” Of these thirty ‘all but six, or perhaps only 
four, can be traced either to India or Greece, or both. It is the 
obvious inference that the Beast-fable in Judea is a borrowed product, 
and the only question is from which of the two sources it has been 
derived. All our evidence turns in favour of India. For where the 
Greek and Indian forms of the fables common to the three differ, the 
Jewish form agrees with the Indian, not the Grecian.” In the course of 
his endeavour to ascertain through what channel the beast-fable passed 
from India to Judwa, Mr. Jacobs has been able for the first time, as it 
appears, to throw light upon a difficult passage in the Talmud which has 
long tried the ingenuity of the commentators. We are told of R. 
Jochanan ben Zaccai that “he did not leave out of the circle of his 
studies even the Mishle Shwalim (Fox-fables) and the Mishle Kobsim.” 
The puzzle lies in the last two words, for which the commentators offer 
the remarkabie rendering “ Fables of the Washermen.” 

“‘ Now there is an uniform Greek tradition that a special class of fables 
called the Libyan were collected by a Libyan named Kybisas, Kybisios, 
or Kibysses. Babrius himself in his second prologue couples him with 
AEsop:— 

mpatos S€, haciv, etme matolv ‘EAAnvov 
Alowmros 6 codds, eime kai AtBvorivos 
Adyous KiBuoons. 


“Now the slightest rounding of a corner of a letter, transforming 
mem (D) into samech (D) would change the inexplicable Mishle Kobsim, 
‘ fables of washermen,’ into Mishle Aubsis, ‘fables of Kybises,’ and with 
the Greek tradition before us there can be little doubt that the change 
is justified.” 

Mr. Jacobs further concludes that the word Libyan, which appears to 
have been indiscriminately applied to all dark-skinned races, implies 
nothing more than the consciousness that the fables so styled were a 
foreign importation; and he goes so far as to identify them—if not 
wholly at least—mainly with the Jaitakas (p. 130). Be this as it may, we 
think that few will be disposed to challenge the restoration of Kybises 
to the Talmud, and if Mr. Jacobs’ preface contained nought else that was 
novel, it would on that ground alone be a notewortby contribution to the 
history of the fable. 

But as to the suggestion that Proverbs xxx. 4 and 15-23 are also 
derived from India, we can see nothing in the first of the parallels ad- 
duced but what might easily have occurred independently to two thinkers 
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in face of the question which has been stated in a thousand forms, but 
has never yet been answered. And in the last two cases the identity, 
being only partial, is in our judgment insufficient to support a definite 
conclusion. But with regard to the four things never sated the close- 
ness of the agreement is such that there seems to be no escape from the 
conclusion that there has been borrowing on one side or the other ; 
and we hold that on the strength of his parallel from the Mahdbhirata 
(iv. 2227), Mr. Jacobs is entitled to reverse the judgment of Prof. 
Graetz, who, with the Hitopadésa alone in view, had decided for Jewish 
riority. 

" We es left no space to deal with Mr. Jacobs’ presentation of the 
medieval history of the fable, particularly in England ; but we would 
specially refer our readers to what is said about the Jewish fabulist 
Berachyah Nakdan, who seems now at last to have been rescued from 
the semi-obscurity which has so long hung over his name and fame." 

In the course of his extended and minute investigation Mr. Jacobs 
has been led to traverse fields wider than can fall within the ken of any 
single scholar; but with the help of a never-failing tact he manages to 
walk circumspectly even when most remote from the limits of his special 

- studies. The errors we bave noticed—sins whether of omission or of com- 
mission—are few and unimportant. The strange form itiahdsa, which 
confronts us at the top of the gunealogical tree, we should have taken for 
a misprint, had it not been repeated (p. 147), and coupled with an inter- 
pretation which will come as a surprise to students of Sanskrit or Pali. 
On p. 130 one of the claimants for the child in the supposed Buddhist 
original of “the judgment of Solomon” appears as a Yakshini or female 
demon, and so far so good; but on p. 136 the same personage is alluded 
to as a rishi, whereas rishis were ascetics of distinguished piety and, so far 
as our information goes, of the male sex exclusively. We think, more- 
over, that in appealing to Buddhism for wherewithal to account for the 
undoubted “degradation in the status of women due to early Christianity,” 
Mr. Jacobs goes out of his way to obtain what lay in abundance ready 
to his hand nearer home. We believe that the fact in question was the 
natural and necessary result in practice of such ascetic teaching as that 
of Paul, not to speak of the concurrent influence of the legend—taken 
over by the Christians as part of their general inheritance from Judaism— 
in which woman appears as the channel through which sin entered the 
world, unless we are to suppose that this mparov Weidos, with its long train 
of consequences in the shape of cruelty and vice, was also derived from 
the Jatakas, Among the imitators of Msop we think that mention might 
have been made of Leonardo da Vinci and Northcote. The former con- 
summate and immortal—quem honoris causa nominatum volo; the latter 
a curious spectacle in this century as with the help of Hazlitt he toils 
at the composition of fables dull and heavy as his own pictures, and 
that with the serious aim—not of amusing children but of instructing 
men. 

But enough has been said to show the value and interest of the work 

before us. To the specialist it will need no recommendation; while the 
general reader—decoyed it may be to its perusal by the falsetto of Mr. 

Lang—will be surprised to find how varied and copious are the treasures 

of ancient wit and wisdom which lie hidden beneath the trite surface of 


Esop’s Fables. 
S. ArTuUuR Strona. 





1 This portion of Mr. Jacobs’ work will receive fuller treatment in a 
subsequent number of the Review. 
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A Commentary on the Book of Daniel. By JEPHET IBN ALI the Karaite,: 
Edited and Translated by D. S. MARGOLIOUTH.'! 





WE are indebted to the Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Oxford, for this excellent contribution to the Literature of the Karaites. 
Jephet ben Ali Hallevi flourished in the latter half of the tenth century, 
and was the author of commentaries on several books of the Bible, and 
the editor of a NST HD of the Karaites. His ability as a writer has 
been variously estimated. Graetz speaks of his ‘‘Wortschwall und 
Weitschweifigkeit.” Neubauer is inclined to esteem highly his knowledge 
of Hebrew, and his power as an exegetist. The commentary on Daniel 
which Protessor Margoliouth has edited, gives us the best example we 
can have of Jephet’s critical and exegetical powers. The text has been 
most carefully edited by the collation of no fewer than ten MSS., and the 
translation, though not attempting literalness is very exact and very 
readable. 

The present commentary on Daniel is interesting on account of its 
historical allusions, of its polemics against “the man of Fayyum,” as 
Saadiah was called by his opponents, and its polemics against Christianity 
and Islam. The general reader who is acquainted with Gibbon’s 52nd 
chapter, will find references in the commentary to Karmath, to the revolt 
in Arabia, through which the land which had given birth to an empire, 
separated herself from the empire she herself had formed. It is interesting 
to find from one of Margoliouth’snotes, how the name Karmath is brought 
into connection with the Hebrew WP and the Arabic Qarmata. 

The polemic against Saadiah is a polemic against Rabbinical Judaism. 
We know how bitterly the controversy was carried on between the 
upholders of tradition, and the followers of the strict letter of Scripture. 
DN” DS'NS “ Your brothers and your haters,” in Isaiah lxvi. 5, was 
applied by a Karaite commentator to his brethren in race and faith. 
The same want of sclf-restraint existed on the side of the Rabbanites. 
Karaism was a retrogression and not a reform; but irrespectively of 
the merits of the controversy we must deplore the harsh words, the 
hatred to which the schism of Anan ben David gave birth. In one 
passage in the commentary on Daniel, we find, after the name of the 
man of Fayyum, the word 07. Margoliouth is undoubtedly right in 
translating this word by “also” in his valuable glossary of curious 
words, but we should have liked to hope that they were a clerical error 
for D’y, equivalent to the Hebrew ’Y (Peace be upon him), which 
Jephet applied to the names of his Karaite predecessors. We find in 
this commentary that just as the Rabbanites called the Karaites Saddu- 
cees, so the latter called their opponents Pharisees. 

The publication of Jephet ben Ali's commentary is, as I have said, an 
interesting contribution to the Jewish polemical literature against the 
two younger religions. Neubauer was of opinion that the older Karaites 
were more bitteragainst Islam thanagainst Christianity, but Steinschneider 
thinks that the evidence does not quite support this view. We know 
how very fierce the opposition was to Islam. It was Jephet who scorn- 


fully called the Koran nop (shame,) who spoke of Mohammed the Rasil 








' Anecdota Oxoniensia, Clarendon Press. 
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(apostle) of God as Pasul. We forget sometimes that it was the com- 
panionship in sorrow after the Spanish persecutions, which made Jews 
and Moslems more friendly ; but we need only turn to the comment of 
Jephet on Daniel, cap. xi. verse 27, or remember how the “son of the 
handmaid” was despised, or recall Jehudah Hallevi’s double entendre 
in his well-known Zion dirge JW DANY 52 ANN T'S “ How can I see 
thy eagles in the mouth of the Ravens (Arabs),” to understand how little, 
in spite of the identity of belief in the Unity of God, the religion of 
“ Resignation ” was respected by the children of the mistress, how the 
yoke of the child of the handmaid weighed heavily on their necks. 
Christianity was not more beloved. Margoliouth quotes a passage from 
Jephet’s Arabic commentary on Obadiah 3, where the “pride of the 
heart” of Edom is made to refer to the presumption of Christianity in 
giving God a son, in inventing the Trinity, in abolishing the law. Neither 
daughter religion was respected. Were not the worshippers of wood 
and stone those who bowed before the Cross, or kissed the black stone 
at Mecca? But the fierceness was not onesided. The followers of 
Mohammed accused the “ Ahl al-Kitab,” the ‘“‘ People of the Book,” 
of forgery, of wilful obstinacy, of blindness to the mission of God's 
_ beloved servant. 

Surely, in one respect at least, the exegesis of our days is to be com- 
mended. It is judicial, it is impartial. In the days of orthodox inter- 
pretation, the commentator was like an advocate holding a brief for his 
religious party. ‘“ Shiloh,” Jews have held to mean the Messiah; Christians 
have referred it to Jesus; Moslems to the “Apostle of God.” So again 
the difficult verses in Psalm ii. are referred to the future deliverer 
of Israel, the founder of Christianity, or Mohammed according to the 
religion of the commentator. Modern exegesis at least endeavours to 
discover what the writer of the inspired record really meant. it is 
not perpetually working up evidence to gain a case and defeat an 
opponent. 

Jephet ben Ali is well known to the students of Ibn Ezra. Ibn 
Ezra quotes him at least seven times in his commentary on Daniel, and 
with respect to Jephet’s comment on vii. 4, “he was made to stand like a 
man,” Ibn Ezra adds W7°5 75’, “he has explained beautifully.” Ibn 
Ezra seems to quote Jephet here from memory. The quotation agrees 
with the original in sense only, but the quotation on viii. 2, as given by 
Ibn Ezra, agrees exactly with the original, even Jephet’s reference to 
Jeremiah xvii. 8 is given. Possibly Professor Margoliouth overlooked this 
reference in Ibn Ezra, when he says that the quotations do not correspond 
with the Arabic originals. They do not asarule, but this is a notable 
exception. 

For an instance of a most bizarre interpretation it is interesting to turn 
to Jephet’s comment on ix. 25, where DYN P1¥"2 is translated “ the dough 
of the times.” Margoliouth notices too how he takes 1N13M, in Isaiah 
liii. 5, as connected with 73M an associate, and N12), in Psalm xxii. 25, 
as being derived from 73) to answer; but he quotes with approval Jephet’s 
grammatical explanation in hiscommentary on Exodus for the pointing 
of such a wordas A>" “thou art able.” I may add that Ibn Ezra quotes 
with disapproval many opinions of Jephet, e¢.g., that on the last verse of 
Psalm xi. But we must remember Pinsker’s suggestion (Likhuté Kad- 
moniyot, p. 184), that there is more than one Jephet referred to by Ibn 
Ezra. 

In the comment on chap. xi. 1, Jephet gives us an illustration of his 
philosophical opinions. He removes the anthropomorphism in such 
sentences as “ God descended,” by supposing the ellipsis of a word, ¢.., 
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the “ Angel of God,” “the glory of God,” “the Apostle of God.” He 
removes the difficulty in sentences like ‘God repented,” ‘God was angry,” 
by explaining the predicates. Speaking of a similar method of inter- 
pretation to the former in the case of the Karaite Benjamin Nahavendi, 
who flourished in the early part of the ninth century, Graetz says, “ Nach 
acht Jahrhunderten feierte Philo’s Logos in Nahawendi’s Engel seine 
Auferstehung.” 

In conclusion, let us again congratulate Prof. Margoliouth upon his 
contribution to Semitic and Karaitic literature. The present number of 
the Ancedota Oxoniensia isa worthy sequel to Dr. Neubauer’s Medieval 
Chronicles.” 

LAWRENCE M. Srmmons. 


Rabbi Meir and “‘ Cleopatra.”’—(See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
I.. 336, note 1). How to explain the anachronism of Rabbi Meir, who 
lived in the second century, holding a conversation with the Queen 
Cleopatra on the subject of the Resurrection (Sanhedrin, 90d), I have 
already suggested in the Ievue des Etudes Juives, V., 185 (compare Die 


Agada der Tannaiten, Vol. II., page 68). The words xnsbn sropdp 
are a corruption of ‘NMI37 Nps, Patriarch of the Cuthzans, 2te., of 
the Samaritans. In Genesis Labbah (ch. 4, 70, 94), polemical dialogues 
between R. Meir and Samaritans are recorded; in Koheleth Rabbah, 
5,10, a conversation occurs between R. Meir and a Samaritan on the 
very subject of the resurrection of the dead. In one of these conversa- 
tions the “ Patriarch of the Samaritans” is mentioned ; the Samaritan, 
to whom Meir had demonstrated that he was not a descendant of Joseph, 


goes to complain on the subject, j177°T ‘pyDAN 135, that is to say, to 
their Patriarch. 
W. Bacuer. 


Translation of the Talmud in England in 1568 ?—The library 
of the late Dr. Loewe contains so many invaluable treasures of Oriental 
literature, that a full description of them would fill a small volume. 
As is well known, Dr. Loewe himself was an Oriental student of a 
very high rank, but the fact that he was the friend and confidant of 
Sir Moses Montefiore, whom he accompanied through his travels in 
the East, gave him also the opportunity of collecting many rare 
books and manuscripts, which any great library would be proud to 
possess. IJ shall here only draw the attention of the reader to a work 
seemingly insignificant, but, nevertheless, of great interest both to the 


bibliographer and the historian. The title of this work is D257 ond, 
containing a translation of certain parts of the Shulchan Aruch into the 
Spanish-Jewish dialect (Ladino) by one Meir. It was published in the 
printing offices of Joseph Jabez, at Salonica, in the year 1568, and re- 
published in Italy during the seventeenth century. (See Steinschneider’s 
Catalogue, col. 1687). Hitherto the Salonica edition was known only 
through one copy in the possession of the British Museum, and it is 
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marked in Zedner’s Catalogue (p. 335) with the words “No other copy 
known.” We have thus at present two copies of this rare work. There 
occurs also a curious statement in the Hebrew preface, which is worth 
pointing out here, though it was already referred to by Steinschneider. 
Apologising for his rendering special Jewish matters into a profane 
language, the author says that “ already, many years before, somebody has 
translated many Ritual Laws from the Jurim into a secular language 


(i")?), of which copies were sent to the Marannos, in Flanders (7385) 


aa And as I have also heard that in England (or Angleteria Soya 
MVD) the Gentiles are now printing the Talmud in Latin, and we also 
know that most (Hebrew) books which are now printed in Italy are 

carried away to Padua, Paris, and Salamanca, and other Gentile places, 

ha books on the Law and commentaries, not to speak of Cabbualistic 
ooks.”” 

I am unable to tell on what facts this rumour about the translation of 
the Talmud in England as early as 1568 could have been founded ; all 
the great Hebraists we know of, as Selden, Pocock, etc., belonged to the 
seventeenth century. But I hope this note may be read by some specialist, | 
who will set us on the right clue. 

S. ScnEcuTER. 


‘¢ Bestemm.”—The Jewish-German jargon isa museum of curiosi- 
ties and antiquities gathered from all lands and seas. As a conqueror 
leaves behind him in the ground coins which mark his devastating track, 
so the various civilisations have left their impress on the Jewish intel- 
lectual life and its popular language. And thus the history which a 
word has to tell us is, frequently, a more faithful and persistent memo- 
rial than stones and documents. Such a record of a sorrowful portion 
of Jewish history I discovered in a Jewish-German term, whose original 
home, though one would hardly credit it, was Venice. Any one desirous 
of cursing heartily in the jargon employs a single word to express all 
kinds of suffering and trouble—Bestemm. This term is used as a noun, 
and occurs in the phrase“ to give one Bestemm,” which expresses the 
intensest exasperation. 

It is the old word for Blasphemia and Blasphemiare, which appear in 
the disguised form Bestemmia and Bestemmiare. The form “blastemare ” 
was the intermediate stage through which the word passed before it 
reached its present form. On an ancient Christian window in the 
Netherlands we find under a representation of Job Blaspheming, the 
words IOB BLASTEMA.' From this to Bestemmia is but a single step. 
Our business here, however, is not to trace the well-known etymology of 
the word, but rather to show the way through which it passed into the 
Jewish popular dialect. That way leads us to Venice, where a judicial 
Court existed, with the special function of trying cases of Bestemmia. 
It did not always confine itself to the examination of real charges of 
blasphemy.? Every one is aware of the alarming proportions which the 
system of denunciation attained at Venice. Nothing was easier than 
to be summoned before this tribunal, whose cruel methods of examination 





1 See Fr. H. Kraus, Roma Sotteranca, 289, 5. 
? See Lebraische Bibliographic VI., page 65, note 4. 
N 
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and terrible punishments had become so familiar to the people that it 
gave the Jews a term to express torment and torture. 

If the word Ghetto, which has passed into all languages, is a memorial 
of the Cannon foundry of Venice, the Jewish-German Bestemm per- 
petuates the memory of a Venetian magistracy long since defunct. A 
slight and yet sufficient proof of the enduring character of that race 
which has reared monuments to its oppressors, and revives memories 
of institutions which the waves of time have long swept away into 


oblivion. 
Davip KAUFMANN. 


Algazi’s Chronicle and the names of Patriarchs’ Wives.— 


pax nyt5in is the title of a small and rather rare volume, by R. Samuel 
Algazi, containing, among other things, a chronological sketch from the 
Creation to the vear 1583, in which the author wrote his work. As the 
whole space given to this sketch does not exceed the space of ten pages 
(in small octavo), no one will expect its author to bring forward many 
fresh and new points; and Dr. Steinschveider is quite right in pro- 
nouncing it as a mere extract from an older chronicle, and of no 
importance. (See his Catalogue, p. 2,403.) One point, however, in 
“‘ Algazi’s Chronicle”? seems to be new and worthy of notice. It is the 
enumeration of the names of the wives of Biblical personages, of which. 
Algazi’s predecessors, as far as we possess their works, know little or 
nothing. These names, given in pp. 1 and 2, run as follows :— 


The wife of Seth, 7°NY; of Enosh, O233; of Kenan, ninddinn ; of 
Mahalalel, 73°7 ; of Jared, 137 NI M392; of Enoch, Set na MIT ; 
of Methuselah, T*WY N32 AY; of Lamech, Sx092 m2 e272 ; of Noah, 
Sy372 M3 YNOX; of Shem, 123 M3 79M; of Arpachshad, M2 787 
WL; of Shelah, "9 NI 739; of Eber, 71723 NI AMY; of Peleg, 
sy na325; of Reu, WN M2 ANS; of Serug, 772 Na Ady; of 
Nahor, 3170" NI 33; of Terah, WAN Na ATTY, 


This list, which agrees more or less with the Book of Jubilees, 
chapters iv.-viii., is the most complete in Hebrew literature. Perles, in 
his Beitraége zur Geschichte der hebraischen und aramdaischen Studien (p. 
90), gives another list of these names from the margin of a certain MS. 
in Munich. But it is much more corrupt and shorter than Algazi’s. 
Algazi must, therefore, either have made use of some Hebrew work, 
since then lost, or, less probably, of some non-Jewish source. 


S. ScHECHTER, 
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POST-BIBLICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1888-9. 


TueE bibliography of post-biblical literature, which we are going to give, 
is a first attempt, which cannot pretend to be complete. In the first 
instance, we were obliged to make omissions, since it is difficult to get 
hold of all publications printed in the various countries where Jewish 
learning is cultivated. The East, Russia, and Poland have no regular 
book market, and moreover, the publishers do not advertise their books. 
Secondly, we have purposely omitted modern commentaries on the Bible, 
the Talmud, and the Halakhah, as well as modern poetry and philosophy. 
Finally, the periodical literature is so vast, that we could only take 
notice of those magazines which are purely devoted to literature, and 
even here many notices had to be overlooked, some being insignificant, 
and others too short. Reviews of books, which have often some original 


suggestions, we have excluded for want of space and time. 


TARGUM AND RABBINICAL COMMENTARIES. 


The learned R. Simon Baruch Schefftel of Posen, who was not a pro- 
fessional writer, after having retired from business, devoted his leisure 
time to the study of the Targum of Onkelos, And in order to be able 
to consult MSS., he went to Munich, where the Rabbi, Dr. J. Perles, 
his son-in-law, introduced him to the library authorities. The famous 
Sabionetta edition of this Targum, reproduced some years ago by Dr. 
Berliner, was his constant companion. His notes, which form nearly a 
concordance of this Targum, and which contain grammatical and lexico- 
graphical remarks, based upon readings of MSS., were carried through 
the press by his well-known son-in-law, and published with the title of 
Biure Onkelos, Scholien zum Targum Onkelos (Miinchen, 1888). 

Mr. Harry 8. Lewis, B.A., late Miss Amy Fry and Tyrwhitt scholar at 
Cambridge, has made a laudable attempt towards supplying a commen- 
tary on the Targum of the Prophets, which is much needed, by giving 
that on Isaiah i. to v. (Triibner, 1889). The Targum is not provided 
with vowel points, which is a drawback for a beginner; moreover, his 
commentary is written in Rabbinical Hebrew, which makes the use of it 
difficult, except for those who are acquainted with this idiom. Why 
Mr. Lewis did not write his commentary in English, and why he did 
not utilise the excellent MSS. which are to be found in the three great 
English libraries for fixing the text, and for putting the vowel points, 
we cannot understand. Perhaps experience will teach him to continue 
in a more practical way. The Targum, with vowel-points, and with the 
addition of an English translation, and a short commentary (for the 
greater part of the Targum is quite clear, being only a translation of 
the Hebrew), is wanted. Such a book will do great service to students, 
advanced as well as beginners. For Mr. Lewis's Hebrew, good as it is, 
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contains many plays upon words, which a trained Rabbinical scholar 
will understand, but not those who know only Biblical Hebrew. The 
young and talented author does not shrink from stating that he does not 
know the derivation and explanation of many a word in the Targum. 
We were, therefore, astonished not to find the same statement for IMIS 
in V. 18. He rightly explains the word by “a small quantity,” or “a 
minimum,” but without giving its etymology, and without saying that he 
does not know it. Professor Nildeke has long ago explained the word 
in question in his grammar of the neo-Syriac language (Leipzig, 1868, 
p. 270, note 2), as IM2°S. This is the right spelling, found in the Evan- 
gelium Hierosclomitanum, in Syriac characters, as well as in the Targum 
(in MSS.), and in the Talmud composed in Palestine, for it is a true 
Aramaico-Palestinian word. Professor Nildeke’s explanation was 
quoted by the late Professor Fleischer in the Additamenta (p. 574) to 
Dr. J. Levy’s dictionary on the Targum, which appeared soon after 
Professor Nildeke’s grammar. In the body of the dictionary, Dr. Levy 
writes IM2%3, but in his dictionary to the Talmud (Leipzig, 1882), he 
definitely adopts the right spelling of IM2°S,a word composed of 1S, 
“a fibre,” “a thread” (so explained in the Talmud by Of), and “one 
fibre or thread is equivalent to our “one straw,” to be compared with the 
Latin floceus. The lately proposed solution of IN2'¥ as 3M + 3¥ 
(‘any quantity you lie, however small,” one), where Néldeke and Levy 
are ignored, is, in our opinion, inadmissible, for “like one” is not an 
equivalent for “a little” ; and, besides, the right spelling is not 28 (for 
‘33 7), but 2°3. Anyhow, Mr. Lewis ought to have consulted here Dr. 
Levy’s dictionary, as be did in many other instances. If we have 
devoted this space to Mr. Lewis's work, it is chiefly because it is the 
only production on post-biblical researches worth noticing by an Eng- 
lishman, who, we hope, will continue to cultivate Rabbinical studies, 
for which he is so well prepared. For a future work, we may advise 
him to employ a printing office where corrections are attended to; in 
the present publication typographical mistakes are unfortunately so 
abundant as to disfigure the book. 

Saadiah (more correctly Seadyah) Gaon, who is called the head 
of the exegetists, is best represented for the current year. The octo- 
genarian member of the French Institute, M. J. Derenbourg, is giving us 
a new edition, according to lately discovered MSS. of Saadiah’s Arabic 
translation of Isaiah, with copious notes (Zeitschrift fir alt-testament- 
liche Studien, edited by Professor Stade, 1889). Dr. Jonas Bondi gives 
in his doctor-dissertation (Halle, 1888), extracts from Saadiah’s com- 
mentary on Proverbs, from the unique Bodleian MS. Dr. John Cohn, 
of Altona, has just brought out Saadiah’s Arabic translation and com- 
mentary (Altona, 1889) on Job. The edition is made in an arbitrary 
way, according to the unique Bodleian MS., which has, besides the 
translation and the commentary of Saadiah, also those of Moses Jiqa- 
tilia, and of an anonymous author. To distinguish one from the other 
is often difficult, and the right method would have been to reproduce the 
MS. as it is, and not pick out Saadiah only. Has Dr. Cobn always been 
sure which passages are by Saadiah? We doubt it. But the edition as 
it is will be of use until the entire MS. is published—M. J. Deren- 
bourg has taken up another commentary on Isaiah, viz., that of the 
sober and bold Judah Ben Balam (who lived about 1020), whose Arabic 
interpretation of this prophetical book is in course of publication, with a 
French translation, and notes in the Revue des Etudes Juives (1888-9).— 
R. Tanhum, of Jerusalem (who lived in the thirteenth century), is the 
next best commentator to Judah Ben Balam. The late Dr. Cureton 
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thought it important enough to edit his commentary on the Lamentations. 
Dr. Simon Eppenstein has chosen Tanhum’s commentary on Ecclesiastes 
i-vi.as the subject of his doctor-dissertation at the University of Leipzig. 
—We have to record one Karaitic publication, viz., the Arabic translation 
and commentary on Daniel by Jephet ben Eli (who lived towards the 
end of the tenth century), very ably edited from MSS. in the Bodleian 
and the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, and correctly translated 
into English by Professor D. 8. Margoliouth, of Oxford (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, Vol. J., part III., 1889). This commentary 
is important for the history of Karaitic exegesis, as well as for the 
opinions concerning the time of the arrival of the Messiah. The 
Judaico-Arabic vocabulary will be enriched by the glossary, which Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth has done well to give at the end of his translation. 
The preface contains a concise sketch of Jephet according to the latest 
authorities—The commentary in Hebrew on the Pentateuch by Jacob 
of Vienna, edited by R. Menasse Grossberg, from a unique MS. at the 
Royal Library of Munich (Mainz, 1888), offers not much that is new, 
but the author represents the exegesis of a school not much known.— 
The Biblical commentaries by the famous mathematician, astronomer, 
Po: and exegetist, Levi beu Gersom (or Leo Hebreus in the 
atin translation of his astronomical work), were all printed except 
those on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. They are now edited by 
the chief Rabbi of Mantua, Cavaliere Marco Mortara, in the second 
volume of the annuary, and published by Herr E. Graeber. We shall 
mention later on (p. 201) Levi's biography by Dr. Steinschneider. 


TALMUD, HALAKHAH AND COMMENTARIES. 


The premature death of Rabbi R. N. Rabbinowitz will retard the 
continuation of his Vari@ lectiones (DDD *pi1pt), of which fifteen 
parts have already appeared. Some attention has been paid lately to the 
minor tractates of the Talmud.—Dr. M. Goldberg has edited, as a 
doctor’s dissertation, a critical edition of the first four chapters of the 
ethical tractate called 729 POX 777, with a literary introduction, in 
which he discusses the authorship of it.—Aritik der sémmtlichen Bucher 
““ Aboth” in der althebraischen Literatur (s. l., 1888), is the title of Dr. 
Moritz Jung’s doctor-dissertation, which torms the introduction to some 
future greater work of his. The author gives detailed accounts of the 
Mishnah Aboth, as well as of many sma!l treatises, chiefly post-talmudical. 
It is only natural that the Aboth de R. Nathan should here find its place. 
Dr. Jung seems not to know Mr. Schechter’s edition of this tractate, and 
in general, we regret to say, Dr. Jung is not well acquainted with 
modern writings or the vast field of literature he tries to embrace. We 
have been told lately that in this country someone possesses a “sacred 
deposit” concerning the Aboth de R. Nathan, which was handed over to 
him by one of his teachers as far back as 1836. Itis strange that it should 
have been kept back more than half acentury. The deposit will show, ac- 
cording to the happy possessor of it, that the modern editors of the Aboth 
de R. Nathan, viz. the late S. Taussig as well as Mr. Schechter, “ have 
not found out the riddle” of this book. However, it is certain that in 
1836 the rabbi in question had no MSS. at his disposal, and had no idea of 
the existence of a second text of this tractate, and we do not think that 
the “sacred deposit” will harm Mr. Schechter’s edition. But we shall 
see when it will be published. At present we can only say that, in any 
case, Mr. Schechter’s edition is and will remain the standard edition of 
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this tractate—-We record the first part of an edition of the Tosefta, with 
two Hebrew commentaries, the one containing explanations of words and 
sentences, and the other that of the Halakhic matter ; they are entitled 
moby pwn, composed by the rabbi [S.] Lev Friedlender, of Mulhouse, 
(Alsace). Why the author transliterates P/N as Hosak 8., and not Hesek 
(1 Kings ix. 1), we do not know. On the French title page he puts the 
following : “'Tirée d’un grand nombre d’ceuvres et manuscrits, corrigée, 
nouvellement classée, complétement simplifi¢e et expliquée avec l'aide des 
sources Talmudiques et littéraires.” We shall not cavil at his strange 
French, but we should like to know which are the MSS. the rabbi of 
Mulhouse has discovered, which were not at the disposal of Dr. Zucker- 
mandl for his critical edition. We notice many valuable observations on 
the text of the Tosefta by Herr Hayyim Oppenheim in the periodical 
Beth Talmud, 1888-9.—Two important and interesting essays have 
appeared on the Mekhilta attributed to R. Simeon ben Yohai, which is 
only known by extensive quotations. These monographs form the 
programme of the two rabbinical schools, viz., at Breslau, by Dr. J. 
Lewy, and the orthodox one at Berlin, by Dr. Hoffmann, The chief 
result is that the greater Midrash yan wd), imported during the 
last ten years from Yemen, contains very large parts of this lost book. 
The publication of this Midrash being in preparation by Mr. Schechter, 
we shall say more about it when the work lies before us in its entirety. 
Mr. Schechter, with his profound knowledge of the Talmudic literature, 
his critical method and his patient investigations, which he has shown in 
his edition of the Aboth de R. Nathan, will, we are sure, point out most 
of the passages in this Midrash which were extracted from the lost Mek- 
hilta.—We are glad to find that students of rabbinical schools have been 
making the subject of their doctor-dissertations grammatical points in 
the Mishnah and the Talmud. Dr. Salomon Stein wrote on the verb in 
the language of the Mishnah (Berlin, 1888). Dr. Isaac Rosenberg had 
last year an essay on the verb in the Babylonian Talmud, and Herr Moses 
Schlesinger contributed to Dr. Berliner’s Magazin (1889) an article on 
the verb in the Palestinian Talmud. The last is of importance, for if 
we have attempts on grammars for the Mishnah and the Babylonian 
Talmud, nothing of the kind for the Palestinian Talmud, which is 
written in the Galileo-Aramaic dialect, exists as yet.—Herr Chaim M. 
Horowitz, who is already favourably known as the editor of various 
Midrashic and Halakhic treatises, has given us an introduction in Hebrew 
to the literature of the Amoraim up to 500, which forms the first 
fasciculus of a book entitled Uralte Toseftas. This book will be a 
valuable addition to that branch of literature, if the author is enabled to 
edit all he promises. We regret that his learned and instructive in- 
troduction is somewhat confused ; perhaps a detailed index to the entire 
publication will help the reader to find his way in it.—M. Loeb made the 
subject of one of his lectures in the Lcole des Hautes Etudes (Paris, 1888) 
the history of tradition as found in the first chapter of the Saying of the 
Fathers (N}4N NID). The lecture has appeared in the “ Bibliothéque” 
of this institution—Professor Bacher, whom we shall find very well 
represented in the enumeration of the grammatical literature, deserves a 
prominent place here by his second volume of the Agada der Tanaiten 
(Strassburg, 1890), which begins with the death of R. Aqiba, and finishes 
with the completion of the Mishnab, The two volumes of this work 
are indispensable for those who cultivate Talmudic literature in a critical 
way. The Agadic sayings of the various doctors are given in a complete 
translation, and with variations from cognate books, for instance, the 
Tosefta and the Midrashim, accompanied by ample reference to modern 
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writers. The translation is clear, and, we do not need to say, accurate. 
With his previous publication, entitled “ Die Agada der Babylonischen 
Amoriiern ” (Strassburg, 1878), the subject is nearly exhausted. These 
volumes will be also of great use to the students of folklore——We may 
recommend, also, Dr. Adolf Blumenthal’s German essay on R. Meir, 
entitled Leben und Wirken eines judischen Weisen aus dem zweiten 
nachchristlichen Jahrhundert, nach den Quellen dargestellt (Frankfurt- 
a.-M., 1888).—The Hebrew compilation of Talmudic and Midrashic 
sayings relating to the social life of a Jew in all practical moments, made 
by Isaac 8. Suvalski (Warsaw, 1889), is very useful, inasmuch as all 
sources are indicated in foot-notes. The monograph has the title of 
ayoonn *D Sy san yn 7BD.—OF post-Talmudical literature we have 
to record, in the first instance, the completion of the edition of the 
Talmudic encyclopedia, by Isaac Lampronti, entitled pny’ IND. It is 
published by the Hebrew Literary Society 0°77) °S‘p1d, under whose 
auspices also the new edition of the Halakhoth Gedoloth, by Simeon 
NP) (Kayyar?), according to the Vatican MS., is appearing. The 
edition was undertaken by the eminent Talmudist, Dr. E. Hildesheimer, 
director of the orthodox rabbinical school at Berlin. The first part 
has reached us. It is provided with copious critical notes. We shall 
have more to say about it when the preface, in which the differences 
between the printed text and the new edition, as well as the relation 
of it to the Halakhoth, attributed to R. Yehudai Gaon, will be discussed. 
—Among the most instructive literature for lexicography, as well as for 
history of Jewish learning, are the Responsa. Indeed, our knowledge of 
the Gaonim (the successors of the doctors of the Gemara) is mostly 
derived from their Responsa, of which we possess now a valuable collec- 
tion, edited ably by Dr. Harkavy from MSS. in the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg, and published by the same society. Dr. Joel Miiller, 
Professor of the Rabbinical Hochschule at Berlin, is the greatest living 
authority on the Responsa-literature, which he has sufficiently shown by 
his various publications on the subject ; for instance, that with the title 
of JN) AWD N83 Maw, Berlin, 1888 (collected from the scattered 
articles in the Beth Talmud). In the seventh programme of the Hoch- 
schule he treats of the Responsa of Spanish Rabbis in the tenth century, 
the epoch when Jewish learning began to pass from the East and the 
Maghreb toSpain. It was, indeed, no easy task to collect from numerous 
casuistical works the fragments of these Responsa.—The Book of 
Precepts (M¥!27 1HD), composed by the famous Moses ben Maimon in 
Arabic, is well-known from its Hebrew translation by Moses ibn Tabbon 
(Tibbon). It cannot be doubted that the skilled translator did his task 
satisfactorily, and that the inaccuracies found in the editions of it arise 
from copyists and printers. A translation can, however, scarcely take 
the place of the original, which is now well edited in Hebrew characters 
from many MSS. by M. Moise Bloch, Rabbi at Versailles. In the 
learned preface, M. Bloch discusses the three translations of this treatise, 
of which that of Salomon ibn Ayoob is completely preserved in MSS. 
We hope that M. Bloch will find material heip for its publication — 
We shall at present only mention that another part of Maimonides’ 
commentary in Arabic on the Mishnah, part 'Tohoroth, with a corrected 
Hebrew translation, edited by M. J. Derenbourg, has appeared in the 
publication of the Megitze Nirdamim.—The parts Taanith and Meghillah 
of the Halakhic work (nndwan ‘D) of Meshullam, of Béziers, is now 
edited by Rabbi M. Grossberg, at the end of the commentary of Jacob 
of Vienna (above, p. 193).—Of late commentaries on the Talmud, we 
mention the edition from a MS. of that of R. Nissim, of Gerona (j") on 
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Abodah Zarah, made by Rabbi 8. A. Wertheimer (Jerusalem, 1888).— 
Of a miscellaneous character, we mention Dr. Salomon Spira’s essay on 
the Eschatology of the Jews according to the Talmud and Midrashim 
(Halle, 1889). In spite of the able articles of Herr Schorr in his 
periodical he-Halutz, [V., Dr. Spira has hit upon points not mentioned 
by the former acute critic.—We may be allowed to make a bare mention 
of the unpalatable book in tasteless Hebrew against H. Schorr by Herr 
Meir Kohn Bistritz (1889). The title, }17 OH Wyd, already indicates 
the character of the book. The author spoils his criticism, which in 
many paragraphs is good and plausible, by his invectives. Criticising 
and abusing are two different things ; but we are a little accustomed to 
it by similar outbursts in this country, with the difference that the 
author of the latter is everywhere wrong.—Very useful for the history 
of early exegesis is the German essay of Dr. Samuel Landau “On the 
opinions of the Talmud and the Geonim concerning the value of the 
exegesis found in the Midrashic literature.”—Dr. E. Landau’s Ziirich 
dissertation ‘‘On the synonym names for God” in the post-biblical 
literature, derived from words connected with space, e.7., the words Dip!) 
and Dv’, is well put together, and will prove interesting also for 
students of the New Testament literature. 


GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Professor Bacher, of Budapest, has for some time chosen the subject 
of medixval Jewish grammarians, which he handles in a masterly way. He 
has ably edited Joseph Qamhi’s (Kimhi) grammar (})0217 'D)' for the 
Jewish Literary Society (0772 %8)p) according to several MSS., 
and he found out (/tevue des Etudes Juives, XIL, p. 371), that this book 
was provided with glosses by the author of the book of Punctuation 
(7)P35 4D), usually attributed to Moses ben Isaac, of London, (See 
however, Jewish Quarterly levienw, I., p. 182.) But his delight seems to 
be the father of the grammarians, R. Jonah (Abul-Walid ibn Jannah) 
of Saragossa. After several able articles on R. Jonah’s Arabic dictionary 
(in which he suggested many good emendations to the Oxford edition), 
he brought out, together with M. J. Derenbourg, the Arabic text of R. 
Jonah’s grammar, with emendations to the somewhat incorrect edition of 
its Hebrew translation, which he supplies in the notes. Let us mention 
here that M. Metzger, Rabbi of Belfort, has published iately (Lidlio- 
theque de UFcole des Hautes Etudes, t. 81), French trarslation of it, 
which seems to be well done on the whole. It is rather strange to find 
the translator saying he had made it according to MSS., and ignores 
completely the above mentioned edition. With the edition and French 
translation of R. Jonah’s Oyuscula, by MM. H. and J. Derenbourg 
(Paris, 1886) we have now all the writings of the Saragossa gram- 
marian except his outburst against the Prince (Naghid) Samuel, his con- 
temporary at Cordova, of which only a few fragments exist at present. 
It is indeed satisfactory that, in spite of the great apathy of the rich 
Jews towards Hebrew literature, such editions are published, aud much 
more in the original Arabic. Not satisfied with his essays on R. Jonah’s 
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writings, Professor Bacher furnished lately an important essay on Abul 
Walid’s exegesis, as found in his grammatical and lexicographical writ- 
ings (Aus der Schrifterklarung des R. Jona, Programme of the Rab- 
binical School of Budapest, 1888-9, Budapest, 1889). Will Professor 
Bacher now be satisfied with having squeezed out, if we may employ 
this expression, the Saragossa grammarian ? One would believe that is 
so, but we know it is not the case. For Professor Bacher is going to 
make an edition of the Hebrew translation of R. Jonah’s Arabico- Hebrew 
dictionary, according to the existing MSS., which will appear in the 
publication of the above-mentioned Hebrew Literary Society, which just 
manages to exist. This is not the only grammarian who attracted Pro- 
fessor Bacher’s attention. We shall mention (p. 201) his biography of 
the famous Elijah Levita, the greatest Massoret after Jacob ben Hayyim. 
Unfortunately, an encyclopedia, even tke great German publication, 
cannot give space to do complete justice to authors. Professor Backer 
has, therefore, given an essay on Elijah’s learned productions Elijah 
Levita’s Wissenschaftliche Leistungen (in the Zeitschrift der deutsch- 
morgen lindischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 43), where he is allowed to handle the 
matter according to his own heart. ‘The grammar forms the chief part 
in it, and Dr. Bacher’s essay completes Dr. J. Levi's able doctor-thesis, 
entitled Elia Levita und seine Leistungen als Grammatiker (Breslau, 
1888).—Dr. S. Kohut, now one of the Rabbis of New York, and formerly 
Rabbi in Hungary, was obliged to interrupt for a time, owing to his 
change of countries, his learned and critical edition of the Talmudical 
Jexicon (41), of Nathan ben Yehiel, of Rome. We are glad to meu- 
tion that the continuation (Vol. V.) has appeared, and if material means 
do not fail, he will follow the continuation ina regular way.—Rabbi 
Dr. J. Levy has finished his task on the same subject. His Talmud 
Cictionary, which is made in accordance with modern criticism, is now 
complete, and the author, who, we are sorry to say, is in failing health, 
will be able now to take his well-deserved rest after his labours on the 
dictionaries on the Targum and the Talmud.—Is there room for another 
work of the kind, such as Dr. M. Jastrow, Rabbi at Philadelphia, bas 
undertaken with great originality ? We may answer in the affirmative. 
In the first instance, Dr. Jastrow writes in English, which will be a 
boon for scholars in England and America. On the other hand, he is 
more complete than Dr. Levy in quotations from the Jerusalem Talmud 
and the Midrashim, many of which have appeared since Dr. Levy began 
his excellent work. Dr. Jastrow has often better selections for Greek 
words in the Talmudic literature. It is true that his philology is some- 
what peculiar, the author following the biliteral system, but on the 
whole, it does harm only by taking up too much space.—Dr. Julius 
Fiirst gives in the Magazin (1888-9) specimens of his forthcoming Gos- 
sartum Greco-Hebreum, 7.e., Greek words occurring in the Midrashim, 
with full explanation. We hope that he will be able to publish his 
work soon, which will be of importance also for post-classical Greek. 


History. 


The father of Jewish History according to modern researches, Pro- 
fessor H. Graetz, has had the great satisfaction to see a fourth edition 
of the third volume of his well-known History of the Jews (from 
the death of Judah the Maccabean till the lossof the Jewish State) 
(1888-9). The author is so ingenious that we are not astonished to find 
much new material in this volume, for instance, the excursus on the 
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connection of the conversion of St. Paul with that of the Queen Helene 
of Adiabene, that on the date of the composition of the Gospels, and more 
especially on the Jewish coins, of which a part has ego in English. 
We do not mean to say that all his items and data will be accepted with- 
out discussion, but at all events, Professor Graetz will have the merit of 
having introduced new views in all these parts. We cannot enter here in 
details ; besides, such an important work would well deserve a separate 
review in this QUARTERLY.—The dissertation on the Maccabean wars 
against the Syrians, according to Greek and Agadic sources in their 
relation to history, by Dr. Cesar Josephson (Breslau, 1889), is worth 
reading.—The History of the Jews in England before the expulsion, has 
been much advanced by the publications of the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition, 
and more especially by the editing of the Shetars, by Mr. M. Davis, 
although done somewhat unmethodically. A similar publication has come 
out in Germany, by Dr. R. Hoeniger and Herr M. Stern, with the title 
of Das Judenschreinbuch der Laurenzpfarre zu Koln (Berlin, 1888), which 
accords with the critical method of the modern historical schools. The 
latter contributes some useful notes to the history of the Jews in Ger- 
many in the Magazin, etc., edited by Dr. Berliner (1888-9).—Professor 
D. Kaufmann of Budapest has lately taken up parts of Jewish history of 
a comparatively modern time. After having given an exhaustive sketch 
of the Vienna philanthropist, Samson Wertheimer (Wien, 1886), he com- 
municated in this QUARTERLY (L., pp. 89 to 94), the epitaphs of Carvajal 
(which he unearthed in a Leipzig MS.) and Jeshurun Alvares, and con- 
tinued with an important contribution on the history of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Vienna and Lower-Austria, viz., the details of the period 
from 1625 to 1670, which appeared as a programme of the Rabbinical 
School of Budapest for 1887-8. This sketch is written in a beautiful 
style, of which he is a master, and the data are taken not only from 
printed books of all kinds, but he has also made ample use of archives 
and unpublished epitaphs from personal inspection, as well as from 
communication of many friends. We find in Professor Kaufmann’s 
monograph of not less than 228 pages, not only the historical facts 
which preceded the Vienna catastrophe, but all biographies and notices 
of the Rabbis, official, as well as private, of the time. The material 
is so ample and so exhaustive, from printed sources as well as MSS., 
that it will be rather difficult for a historian to make full use of it 
without an index, which is unfortunately not given by the author, 
even though it was on his instigation that an index was made of 
Zunz's book on the hymns used in the Synagogues (see p. 201). We 
cannot go into the details of the excellent work, and we must be 
satisfied with the mention of the Table of Contents, which is as fol- 
lows: 1. Ferdinandus II. and the Jewry of Vienna; 2. His reign; 
3. Leopoldus I. and the expulsion; 4. The return of the exiles and 
their new homes, viz.,in Moravia, Bohemia, Hungary, Bavaria, Bran- 
denburg, Poland, and France (Alsace-Lorraine).—Dr. M. Griinwald gives 
to his meagre periodical the pompous title of Das Jiidische Central- 
dlatt ; it appears very irregularly. He gives in it documents concerning 
the Jews in Bohemia and Moravia, but fills half of his issue with some 
of his lectures and translations from the Italian. Is it worth while 
having a special organ for such second-rate documents? We think not; 
it is high time that Jewish literature should have a central and inter- 
national organ, for as it goes on now, it is impossible to follow the 
current of Jewish literature, even for rich scholars.—The Zeitschrift fur 
die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, which has reached the third year, 
remains faithful to its programme ; it gives documents on the history of 
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the Jews in Germany. We point out specially the history of the Jews 
at Rothenburg by Professor H. Bresslau. The miscellaneous notes con- 
tain much new matter. We do not approve of the attacks made on Dr. 
Giidemann’s excellent work (see below).—The Revue des Etudes Juives, 
1888-9, has several historical articles, by M. Loeb on the chronicle of 
Joseph Cohen of Avignon, and by other savants on the state of the 
Jews in the Papal States in the eighteenth century, the history of the 
Jews in the Catalonian provinces, in Nantes, and in Marseilles.—M. 
Joseph Halévy has an interesting essay on the persecution of the 
Christians of Nejrin in Yemen, by the Jewish King Dhoo Nowas, 
towards the end of the fifth century of the common era; he comes to 
the conclusion that this story is based on legends, for there was no 
Himyaritic king who professed Judaism. The indefatigable explorer of 
the Yemen countries, Herr Eduard Glaser expresses, however, a contrary 
opinion in an article in its last issue, entitled Skizzen zur Geschichte 
Arabiens, etc., Heft I. (Munich, 1889). Dr. Briill (Jahrbucher ix., 
pp. 102, sqq.) gives many good suggestions for readings in the 
Medieval Chronicles, published in the Anecdota O.roniensia. Magister 
Jonas Gurland, Rabbi at Odessa, has written on persecutions in Poland 
and edited monographs concerning them (Ozar Hassifruth II., 1888).— 
The history of teaching and of the social state of the Jews in Germany 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, by Dr. Giidemann of 
Vienna (Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in 
Deutschland wahrend des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts, Wien, 1888) is as 
excellent as his three previous volumes on Spain, France, and Italy. The 
literature of this epoch in Germany is a poor one, consisting chiefly of 
the too many treatises on the ritual (Minhagim) and casuistic Responsa, 
in which, now and then, some crumbs for Jewish history may be 
gathered. But the chapters which treat of the relation of the Jews 
to the Christians will be read with great interest, inasmuch as Dr. 
Giidemann has the art of being interesting, even with dry material. The 
last chapter on the German Jews in Upper Italy and the comparison 
between German and Italian culture is worth reading attentively. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Dr. J. Guttmann thinks that the philosophical system of the famous 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol (Avicebron, who lived in the eleventh century), 
as laid down in his “Fons Vite,” is not yet entirely known by the 
works of the late S. Munk (who had only a Hebrew compendium of 
Gabirol’s work, of which the Arabic original is lost, and only a Latin 
translation of the whole exists), nor by that of Dr. Seyrlein, who 
worked on the Latin translation. It seems that there are many dis- 
crepancies between these two savants. He therefore undertook to give 
a new and complete exposition of Gabirol’s philosophy, indicating when 
possible the means which were at his disposal. In general, Gabirol 
follows the neo-platonic ideas, and when he mentions Plato, he means 
Plotinus, and inclines towards pantheism, just like Philo and Spinoza, so 
that we could say that three Jews at various epochs, in antiquity, in 
middle ages, and in modern times, are the representatives of pantheism. 
Dr. Guttmann holds with Munk that Gabirol did not die at the age of 
twenty-nine as reported by early authors, but that he must have reached 
a mature age of about fifty. No reasonis given why the date assigned 
by those who live only a century after Gabirol should be doubted. The 
objection that Gabirol expounds a new philosophical system at so young 
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an age, is not very strong ; we think we could find examples for that, 
even in modern times. One who writes poems of such gravity and depth 
as Gabirol did at the age of fourteen to eighteen, may have also written a 
philosophical book before he was thirty years of age. Anyhow we can only 
give full praise to Dr. Guttmann’s clear exposition of Gabirol’s philosophy, 
which are accompanied by references to the sources.—Joseph Ibn Tsaddik 
of Cordova is the author of a philosophical treatise in Arabic on the 
Microcosm. We know only the Hebrew translation of it, edited in 1854 
by Dr. A. Jellineck. Dr. Leopold Weinsberg (Breslau, 1888) gives an 
avalysis of it, and more especially of Joseph’s relation to the Arabic 
Aristotelians, and to the philosophy of the Calam.—Dr. David Mann- 
heimer gives in his doctor-dissertation (Halle, 1888) a clear exposition of 
the Cosmogony according to Jewish philosophers from Saadiah Gaon to 
Maimonides.—We think that we may be allowed to range here an essay 
on the Law (Recht) and its position towards the Ethics according to the 
knowledge of Ethics and Law in the Talmud (Berlin, 1889), by Dr. Sch. 
Schaffer. The Talmud gives no system for any of the branches treated 
in it, not evenfor casuistry, but from the scattered sentences we can draw 
conclusions of what the various authors of them meant in Ethics and Law, 
but we must guard ourselves against attributing them to the Talmud as 
an integral book; the sayings are of individual Rabbis, but not by the 
Rabbinical school. 


KABBALAH, 


It is to be regretted that M. Adolphe Franck has issued a second 
edition of his work la Kabale, which appeared in 1843 without any altera- 
tion. The first edition was not built on solid ground, but since then 
documents bearing on this branch of literature were brought to light, for 
instance, on the book Bahir, which was declared a fabrication by 
the Synod of Narbonne, about 1240, of which the author ought to have 
taken notice.—The i-sue of new cabbalistical texts is fortunately scanty. 
We record a different text of the N27 myS3"n from that to be found in 
Dr. Jellinek’s Beth ham-Midrash, edited from a MS. by R. S. A. Wer- 
theimer (Jerusalem, 1887-8) ; some chapters attributed to the prophet 
Elijah, and some anonymous ones, edited from MSS. by Herr Chaim 
M. Horowitz, with the title of ABW 35. Unfortunately the latter 
publication is autographed with very small characters and difficult to 
read, 

PoeTRY AND LitTurRGy. 

In the poetical department we have to mention M. Samuel Philipp’s 
edition of the poems of Rabbi Hai (Haya) Gaon, re-edited according 
to MSS., with critical notes by the editor, and by Herren Reifmann and 
Halberstamm. Herr Philipp entitled the work T1N3N N°, forming a 
second collection ; the first consists of liturgical pieces by the famous 
Judah Halevi. We may unhesitatingly say that Herr Philipp has a 
kind ef intuition for Hebrew poetry, and it would not be a bad idea to 
entrust him a complete edition of all Judah Halevi’s poems, religious as 
well as profane, the MSS. of which are at Oxford, if we could discover a 
Meczenas in our rich communities who would be willing to erect a 
monument to the favourite poet of Heine by defraying the cost of 
such an edition.—Some Seli/oth are published in \he Sammelband iv., 
by R. Isaac Baruch Levi, of Ferrara, Dr. Berliner, and notes by Herr 
Halberstamm. The Magazin (1888) has some good emendations by Pro- 
fessor Kaufmann on the poem of Elijah of Norwich, edited by Dr. 
Berliner. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPUY. 


The Orientalische Bibliographic, so ably edited by Professor August 
Miller, of Kénigsberg (Berlin, 1888), gives, under the heading of 
Hebriisch, a complete list of works and articles concerning the Hebrew 
and Rabbinical literature. This publication is indispensable for 
scholars who wish to be well informed upon these branches of studies, 
since the bibliography in the Revue des Etudes Juives does not pretend 
to be complete, and Dr. Berliner has not yet begun to continue the 
excellent work done by Dr. Steinschneider in his Hebriische Biblio- 
graphie, which ended with the twenty-first volume.—A useful alphabetical 
index has been made to Dr. Zunz’s Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen 
Poesie, according to the beginning of the liturgies and hymns; Dr. 
Zunz’s index being alphabetical according the authors. The new index 
has the title of Mafteach ha-Pijutim, by A. Gerstetner, and is published 
by the Curatorium of the Zunz-Stiftung (Berlin, 1889, i.; see p. 198) 


_ With it the researches in MSS. and rare editions of Mahazorim will be 


easier.—Dr. Berliner gives, in his Magazin, etc. (1889), a short descrip- 
tion of the Hebrew MSS. in the library of Naples, and Dr. L. Modona 
publishes a minute catalogue of those of Bologna (Cataloghi ..d’Italia, 
Firenze, 1888). 

The editor of the ha-Assyf (annual publication in Hebrew, Warsaw, 
fifth year, 1889), has made an attempt to give biographies of living 
Jewish writers, many of which are written by themselves. It is arranged 
alphabetically according to the family names, beginning with Drs. Adler, 
the venerable chief rabbi and the delegate chief rabbi; there is also a 
biography of Dr. Gaster. The editor complains about the scanty answers 
he had to his appeal for his well-intended publication. The title of the 
work is Sepher Zyharon, Bio-bibliographisches Lexicon.—The last issued 
volume (2" Section, Theil 43) of Ersch and Grubier’s Encyclopedic, con- 
tains concise and full articles on Levi ben Gershom (Ralbag), and on the 
various Leos, biographical as well as from a literary point of view, by 
Dr. M. Steinschneider ; and on Elijah Levita, by Professor W. Bacher 
(see p. 197).—Dr. Tauberles has chosen for his doctor-dissertation the 
biography of Saadiah Gaon. This kind of production is rarely com- 
plete, but it isan improvement on the poor article on this important 
author given in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxi., p. 120, where the 
Agron is still quoted trom the Orient x., the nature of the Sepher 
haggaluy is still not clear, and the commentary on Daniel (Bodl. MS. 
2486) not mentioned at all—Dr. D. Cassel made the subject of the 
programme of the Berlin Hochschule the famous Joseph Caro (Berlin, 
18838), whose commentary on the Shulchan Arukh was not long ago 
attacked by the anti-Semites in Germany, and gave rise to a lawsuit. 
He tries to prove that this rabbi was not a kabbalist, and consequently 
is not the author of the Maggid Mesharim, which is usually attributed 
to him.—Signor Cesare Musatti consecrated fifty-three pages in the 
Archivio Veneto (t. xxxvi., p. ii., 1888) to the biography of the late 
Maestro Moisé Soave, of Venice, born 1820, who did not write books, 
but many useful and erudite articles, amongst others on Dante in 
relation to the famous poet Emmanuele, of Rome. Soave refuted the 
opinion of the late Dr. Geiger that, by the Daniel mentioned in the 
Diwan of Emmanuele, Dante is meant.—Dr. Joel Miiller gave a lecture 
(see the Populare-wissenschaftliche Monatsblatter, 1888) on the late Leo- 
pold Kompert as a writer on Jewish life and customs in Bohemia, 
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PALHZOGRAPHY AND EPIGRAPHY. 


Dr. Reinhart Hoerning, of the Department of Oriental MSS., British 
Museum, has brought out a curious collection of facsimiles, with an 
exhaustive description of Karaitic MSS. of Biblical fragments, written in 
Arabic characters and provided with the Hebrew vowel-points. The 
title of this important book is the following: Description and Collation 
of six Karaite Manuscripts of Portions of the Hebrew Bible, in Arabie 
characters ; with a complete reproduction by the autotype process of one, 
Exodus i. 1—viii. 5, in forty-tro facsimiles (Williams and Norgate, 1889). 
Those MSS. were brought by the late Mr. Shapira, some from the 
Karaitic Synagogue at Heet (a town situated on the Euphrates, about 
thirty leagues to ythe west of Bagdad, inhabited by Arabs and Karaite 
Jews), and others from Cairo. This is at present the greatest col- 
lection of this kind of MSS., of which some are found in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg. Dr. Hoerning’s description extends to 
every detail, to the phonetics, to the accents, and to the massoretical 
rules ; for the Jast, he had the benefit of Dr. Ginsburg’s help. There 
are also variations from the massoretic text. Dr. Hoerning however 
does not suggest any explanation why the Bible in Hebrew was 
written in Arabic characters for these communities. Is it possible 
that the Karaites in these countries found difficulty in reading 
Hebrew in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, for those are 
the dates of these MSS.? Most likely this was the case, for we can 
scarcely suggest that the transcription was made for the benefit of 
Mahommedan /ettrés, for in that case the Arabic vowel-points would 
have been employed, and the accents and massoretic notes omitted. 
Besides, the commentary of Yepeth, which is found in them, is in many 
passages offensive to Islam.—Besides the controversy on the Simeon et 
Bar Cochba coins between Professor Graetz and M. Th. Reinach, we have 
to mention many notices by M. Salomon Reinach, based on inscriptions, 
such as on the Jewish congregation of Athribis, and by M. Th. Reinach 
on the Jewish inscription ‘of Narbonne in the Ievue des Etudes Juives ; 
here we find also notices on the een cag of Narbonne in Latin with 


the usual Hebrew words Syren 5 oy ord: wv, and on that found in a mosque 
at Gaza in Hebrew and Greek, by M. Loeb (1889, p. 100).—We may be 
allowed to mention here Dr. D. Simonsen’s (Rabbi of Copenhagen) 
edition of inscription of Palmyra (the Biblical Tadmor) to be found 
on monuments in the G/yptothéque of Ny Carlsberg (Copenhagen, 1889). 
The Palmyrenian dialect is much connected with those of the Talmud and 


the neo-Hebrew, for instance the word ban, “alas,” which occurs so often 
on Palmyrenian tomb-stones.—Dr. Harkavy gives (Russian Archeological 
Journal, iv., pp. 83—95) a solution of a formula of exorcising on a 
Babylonian cup, to be found at Moscow; this kind of inscriptions in 
Aramaic are not rare in European Museums, on which the late Dr. A. 
Levy, M. Joseph Halévi, Abbé Hyvernat, and even the omniscient 
M. Moise Schwab tried their hands, more or less satisfactorily. Dr. Har- 
kavy, who has not seen the original, doubts the genuineness of the Moscow 
document.—The epitaphs in the old Jewish cemetery at Algiers were 
published with biographical notes by the chief Rabbi of that town, M. 
Isaac Bloch. We find amongst them those of Judah Khallatz, of Tsemah 
Duran and Samuei Vivas (not Bibas, as M. Bloch writes). This mono- 
graph in French has the following title: Inscriptions tumulaires des 
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anciens cimetiéres israélites d’ Alger (Paris, 1888). Some years ago 
M.M. Weil, chief Rabbi of Tlemcen, published the epitaphs of this 
town. We hope that this example will be followed for Tunis and 
Morocco. An epitaph found at Orleans is described in the Revue.— 
Professor Euting also has contributed to this branch of literature with 
his essay entitled Ueber die dlteren hebriiischen Steine in Elsass (1888), 
to which some good emendations are proposed by Professor D. Kaufmann 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, 1889). There are also notices on the epitaphs 
of Riva, by Baron David de Giinzburg and Professor Kaufmann. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Religious controversy between Christians and Jews in the middle 
ages were treated in the E.rpositor of February and March (1888), and 
by M. Loeb, mostly of those in France and Spain, in the Revue de 
? Histoire des Religions, (1888), to which he made some additions, more 
especially concerning the texts, in the Revue des Etudes Juives (1888).— 
The 4th Sammelband of the society D'9773 °¥'P) contains texts relating to 
the lost tribes, on which the articles in the first volume of this QUARTERLY 
are based.—M. Moise Schwab, after having succeeded in lowering the 
Palestinian Talmud in the eyes of Christian scholars by his unintelligible 
and mostly inaccurate translation in French, did the same service to the 
Revue des Etudes Juives (1888-9) by his publication of a Hebraico-Italian 
school vocabulary, called Makra Dardake, with the pretension that it is 
of value for Romanic philology. The French, and certainly the Italian 
words here given are of no use for philological purposes. French texts 
of the fourteenth century are plentiful, and there is no necessity for 
reprinting a few words which are found in the Makra Dardake, and much 
less the Italian translation.—M. Israel Lévi gives from time to time, in 
the Revue des Etudes Juives, excellent notes and articles on Jewish 
legends in the Talmud and the Midrashim, early and late ones, of which 
folk-lorists will have to take notice—We may also mention Dr. A. 
Fleischhacker’s doctor-dissertation, with the title Der Tod Moses nach 
der Sage, in which the literature is well put together. There is some 
attempt made in the Ievue to explain the expression WDNR ov.-— 
M. Loeb connects the Shemonah Esré with some Psalms (146 and 147), 
on which this prayer is, according to him, modelled, and which he con- 
siders originally a prayer of the Justes and Poor. There is also an 
interesting note on the prayer after meals in the Bet Talmud (1889).—Dr. 
N. Briill has, in his Jahrbiicher (1889), an essay, or rather a description 
of MS., headed Beitrage zur jidischen Sagen- und Sprachkunde im 
Mittelalter, w) ich is full of legends and some poetry, the first of which 
represents the ght between wine and water, in Hebrew and German, by 
Zalman Sofer.—We may add here that Dr. Rosenberg has published, in 
his doctor-dissertation, Judwo-German texts of Volkslieder, with philo- 
logical remarks from a Germanistic point of view, from a Bodleian MS, 
This dissertation is to be found in the Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der 
Juden in Deutschland (1888-9). Dr. Steinschneider gives literary notices 
on various medieval subjects under the title of Moscellen in Dr. Briill’s 
Jahrbiicher (1889).—The new monthly, edited by Herr Weissmann 
(Wien, 1889), has not yet accomplished its first year, and it would be 
premature to give an opinion on the articles contained in it—The first 
volume of the late Leopold Liw’s (Rabbi at Szegedin in Hungary) col- 
lected articles and essays is ably edited and annotated by his son and his 
successor, Dr. Immanuel Low. 
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SAMARITAN. 


The Samaritan literature has been neglected somehow since the 
premature death of A. Geiger; even Dr. Heidenheim, of Ziirich, has 
published nothing since 1888. We welcome, therefore, two young 
students who devoted their doctor-dissertations to this branch of study. 
Ist. Dr. H. Baneth, who gave Marqah’s chapter on the twenty-two letters 
of the alphabet, which form the basis of the Hebrew language, with a 
German translation and copious notes. 2nd. Dr. Leopold Wreschner’s 
dissertation, entitled Samaritanische Traditionen mitgetetlt und nach ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwichelung untersucht (Berlin, 1888), is important for 
the history of the casuistical differences between the Rabbanites, 
Karaites and Samaritans. They are chiefly based upon a MS. of 
Munaga ibn Tsadakab, but Dr. Wreschner has by no means neglected 
the data of other writers. 

A. NEUBAUER. 








